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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 


PRoBaBLy few of the readers of ‘N. & Q, 
have any idea of the enormous increase that 
has taken place in the cost of paper. The 
difficulty of obtaining anything approaching 
suitable paper, at a price which ‘N. & Q’ 
can afford to pay, looks like becoming 
insuperable. We have been blamed for not 
raising our price to an amount which would 
enable us to meet this cost ; but those who 
thus criticize us are probably hardly aware 
how many of those who have a deep affec- 
tion for ‘N. & Q.,’ and support it by their 
contributions, would find it impossible to 
continue to purchase the paper, were the 
price raised as suggested. 





The fact that we are dependent for copies 


of ‘N. & Q.’ for April, 1917, on friends who | 





kindly return them, proves how low we have 
recently kept the number printed, in order 
that no paper should be used unnecessarily. 
We have enough matter in type to fill two 
or three monthly issues, but little of this will 
be able to see the light unless the paper 
difficulty can be surmounted. Is any one 
able to help us in this respect ? 


Notes. 


THOMAS FULLER'S FIRST WIFE. 
For over two hundred and fifty years the 
surname of the first wife of this famous old 
divine (now disclosed) has been a mystery, 
and has eluded the investigations of all his 
biographers. From the extremely rare little 
12mo ‘ Life’ which appeared in 1661—the 
year of his death—we learn that, while at 
Broad Winsor, “‘he was married to a 
virtuous young gentlewoman; and by her 
had, born there, his eldest son.’ The will 
of Bishop Davenant, dated Jan. 29, 1637, 
states that her Christian name was Ellen 
or Elinor. She is mentioned as ‘“‘ the wife 
of my nephew Thomas Fuller” (the Bishop’s 
sister Judith was Fuller’s mother). 
Passing over a number of biographers, 
we come to John Eglington Bailey, whose 
labours of many years resulted in an all- 
but exhaustive ‘ Life’ of 778 pages, pub- 
lished in 1874. In it he says that ‘ the 
family of his [Fuller’s] wife is, at present, 
unknown. The writer has diligently in- 
quired after it, in many quarters, but no 
particulars are recoverable.” Bailey’s book 
was succeeded (1886) by a ‘ Life’ by the 
Rev. Morris Fuller, in which he says that 
the Doctor was his ancestor, a statement 
which is without foundation.* Bailey 
speculates as to the date of the marriage, 
which the author of the anonymous ‘ Life’ 
sets down at ‘“‘ about the beginning of the 
troubles in Scotland.” This tends to fix 
it in the early part of 1639; but the date of 
the Bishop’s will shows that it must have 
been at least two years earlier. It was cer- 
tainly not later than 1634, because the 
Enford register contains the entry of bap- 
tism of “‘ Judith, daughter of Thomas and 
Elinor Fuller, of Broad Winsor, 29 Apl., 
1635.” Mrs. Fuller died in 1641. Sir 





* In Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldicc, 


Fourth Series, vol. iii., I published, during his 
lifetime, a full pedigree of his branch; and in 
it, at p. 173, I stated that this claim to be a 
descendant was not true. 
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Leslie Stephen in his article in the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ throws no light on her identity : 
he gathered his facts from previous writers. 

She was the daughter of William Grove 
of Chiesbury, Wilts, M.P. for Shaftesbury, 
and sister of Capt: Hugh Grove, who was 
beheaded by order of Oliver Cromwell at 
Exeter Castle, May 16, 1655. There was 
every reason, as a matter of expediency, 
for keeping the fact of the marriage quiet. 
In Hoare’s ‘ History of Wilts’ it is stated 
that the local clergy were ‘“‘ suspected” by 
Cromwell. Fuller was a prebendary of 
Salisbury, and known as “a stout Church 
and King man.” His uncle Davenant had 
been bishop ; his first cousin and brother-in- 
law the Rev. Edward Davenant (nephew 
of the Bishop) was married to Katherine 
Grove ; and two other brothers-in-law were 
the Rev. William Grove, and the Captain 
Hugh before mentioned, who lost his head 
for devotion to the Royal cause. Bailey 
says: “His [Fuller’s] connexion with 
the place would certainly have little 
benefited him, and he, therefore, kept a 
wary silence.” 

The romantic circumstances connected 
with the tragic fate of Capt. Grove deserve 
to be briefly related. He demanded that 
Col. Dove, the sheriff, should publicly read 
in Salisbury a proclamation issued by the 
Royalists. Dove refused. 

*“* Next day, at the early hour of four in the 
morning, Sir Joseph Wagstaffe, colonel Penrud- 
docke, and captain Hugh Grove entered the 
city, with one hundred and fifty horsemen, and 
seized the two Judges and the Sheriff, in their 
beds. The Judges, attired in their robes of office, 
were then compelled to surrender their Com- 
missions ; and Wagstaffe, after the Royalist Procla- 
mation had been read, proposed to execute both 
them and the Sheriff on the spot; but, yielding 
to the entreaties of Penruddocke, consented to 
spare the Judges, reserving the Sheriff for future 
punishment. Early in the afternoon, the 
Royalists left the city with the Sheriff in 
custody.’’ 

The judges were imprisoned. Major Botoler, 
after they had been confined two days, came 
to their relief; and Col. Dove, being released 
“on parole” by the Royalists, returned to 
Salisbury. Meanwhile Desborowe, Crom- 
well’s brother-in-law, hastened to the assist- 
ance of Botoler, and with their united forces 
pursued and captured the King’s party at 
South Molton. Wagstafie escaped, but Pen- 
ruddocke and Grove were executed. Bailey 
remarks, without the smallest inkling of 
the close connexion, that perhaps this 
gentleman was the “loving friend Hugh 





mentions him again in the codicil “ of this 
will, which now resteth in the custodie of 
Hugh Grove, gent.” It is very significant 
that, under the head of Wiltshire, there is 
no mention in Fuller’s ‘ Worthies’ of this 
brother-in-law, for obvious reasons ; but had 
the author lived long enough, after the 
Restoration, to see his great book through 
the press, he would have given an ample 
account of a relative whose manly speech 
on the scaffold, for God, for King and 
country, must have touched the heart of 
that brave old soldier of the Church mili- 
tant, who would have been proud to record 
-~ SeenON. J. F. Furter, F.S.A. 
Jublin. 





SOUTHEY’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
‘THE CRITICAL REVIEW.’ 


(See ante, pp. 35, 66, 94.) 


In April, 1800, Southey left for his second 
visit to Portugal, and did not return till 
June, 1801. During this absence he evi- 
dently did no reviewing. On Aug. 3 he 
announces that he is again at work for 
Hamilton, and to him we ought probably 
to give credit for the article on Escoiquiz’s 
* Mexico Conquistada ’ (Appendix, vol. xxxii. 
pp- 513-20). By this time Southey’s in- 
tense studies had given him a mastery over 
the literature of the Peninsula which is 
reflected in the skilled critical comments 
of his concluding paragraph. In his review, 
of Count de Noronia’s poems we have 
evidence of his fondness for inserting in his 
articles brief synoptic views of this litera- 
ture in precisely the same tone as in that 
on Escoiquiz. Another feature which points 
to Southey is the personal interest which 
the reviewer betrays in the subject of the 
poem. The epic of his own ‘by which 
Southey set the greatest store, and on which 
he had been labouring since his youth, 
was ‘Madoc.’ For its materials he had 
been delving deeply into the customs 
of the Aztecs, and therefore such an 
opinionated expression as that which opens 
the article comes naturally from his pen :— 

‘* No action, ancient or modern, presents 80 
splendid a subject to the epic poet as the Conquest 
of Mexico; the means are great and surprising, 
the end of adequate importance ; the scene offers 
whatever is beautiful in painting; the costume 1s 
new and striking, the superstition strange and 





terrible.”’ 


Ellis’s ‘Specimens of the Early English 


Grove’ mentioned by the Bishop in his will, ; Poets,’ September, 1801.—The individual 


as undoubtedly he was; and the Bishop' remarks that suggest Southey are: (1) the 
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unfavourable opinion of Anderson* ; (2) the 
commendation of Ritson, of whom Southey 
always speaks highlyt ; and (3) “ the wish 
that it may be enlarged by one or more 
volumes of supplement, not by expanding 
them in an after edition,’ the same wish 
that had been expressed in the review of 
Anderson’s ‘ British Poets.’ 

Pratt’s ‘ Bread, January, 1802.—In this 
article we have not only the expression of a 
humane sympathy for the miseries of the 
poor, but a statement of the agencies by 
which their amelioration is to be effected. 
On this subject Southey’s known views are 
sufficiently specific and individual to be 
recognized in the following passage :— 

“It is not the interference of legislature that 
can awaken good feelings, or counteract the love 
of gain which is the main spring, the very heart 
and life of the commercial system. The moralist 
may do something....the clergyman may do 
more. Perhaps Mr. Pratt has chosen the best 
mode of admonition, by appealing to the feelings 
of individuals.” 

A more elaborate statement of these views 
by Southey is to be found in his ‘ Essays, 
Moral and Political: ‘‘ On the State of the 


Poor.’ See Zeitlin, ‘Select Prose of 
Robert Southey,’ pp. 22-24. 
‘Littles [Thomas Moore’s] Poetical 


Works, February, 1802.—This is a cen- 
sorious review, directed against the nn- 
forgivable sin, immoral tendency :— 

“The extracts that we have given abundantly 

prove the genius of the author. Why will he 
degrade himself by thus miserably misapplying 
it? The age in which we live has imposed upon 
him the necessity of employing decent language ; 
but few ages have ever been disgraced by a 
volume more corrupt in its whole spirit and 
tendency.” 
We know that this expresses Southey’s 
feelings toward the book, for he uses it as 
the type of a vicious poem in a letter to 
Bedford dealing with the printing of his 
* Specimens ’ :— 

“Lord Chesterfield’s song is in the style of 
Little Moore. You, I know, think me over- 
scrupulous ; but for that reason you should have 
been particularly cautious, how you_ selected 
anything immoral, and sent it into the world 
under the sanction of my name. As for my 
literary character, I am sufficiently careless about 
it....but this is not the case with respect to my 
character as a moralist—of that I am as jealous 
as a soldier of his honour.’’—‘ Select Letters,’ ed. 
Warter, i, 419. d 





_ * Anderson,says Southey in one of his letters, 
is ‘the last man in the world from whom to 
quote an opinion in poetry ” (Warter, i. 420). 

Tt See especially his article on Ritson’s ‘ Ancient 


English Romances’ in the secohd volume of The 
Annual Review. 








Bloomfield’s ‘ Rural Tales,’ May, 1802.— 
This article is claimed by Southey in a 
letter to Coleridge, Aug. 4, 1802 :— 


** Bloomfield I saw in London, and an interesting 
man he is....even more than you would expect. 
I have reviewed his poems with the express object 
of serving him ; because, if his fame keeps up to 
another volume, he will have made money 
enough to support him comfortably in the 
country; but in a work of criticism, how could 
you bring him to the touchstone ? and to lessen 
his repatation is to mar his fortune.” 


And this is how Southey went to work to 
carry out his charitable design :— 

‘* When we took up ‘The Farmer’s Boy,’ no 
poptlar opinion had been pronounced upon its 
merits. Robert Bloomfield was a name unknown 
to us and to the world; and amid the volumes 
of insipidity which it is our lot to examine, we 
were delighted to meet with excellence that we 
had not expected. The present volume appears 
with less advantage ; it has a more difficult task 
to encounter. Mr. Bloomfield’s poems will now 
be compared with what he formerly produced ; 
and ‘The Farmer’s Boy’ is his most dangerous 
rival....We hope and believe that the success of 
this volume will equal that of ‘The Farmer’s 
Boy’; as we are sure that its merits are not 
inferior. The manner in which the poem has 
been received is honourable to the public taste 
and to the public feeling. Neglected genius has 
too long been the reproach of England.” 

Mrs. Opie’s ‘ Poems,’ December, 1802. — 
This review is seen to he Southey’s from a 
letter to William Taylor, in which he says 
that he is going to be very civil to Mrs. 
Opie (Robberds,‘ Memoir of William Taylor,’ 
i. 437). According to the reviewer, 

“The productions of this lady are always in a 

melancholy strain, and therefore more effectually 
convey their moral import....On the whole we 
have derived considerable pleasure from this 
little volume.” 
But civility is stretched to the bursting- 
point in the judgment on Mrs. Opie’s female 
contemporaries, Miss Seward, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, and Charlotte Smith, who, we are 
assured, ‘“‘ will take their place among 
English poets for centuries to come.” 


Count de Noronia’s ‘ Poems,’ Appendix, 
vol. xxxvi. pp. 538-49.—This review is 
claimed by Southey in a letter to Daniel 
Stuart :— 

‘‘ The Count de Noronia published two volumes 
of poems, which I reviewed for the Critical either 
in 1802 or 1803. They are of considerable merit, 
and that Review, or a portion of it, might be 
read with interest at present.’”’—‘ Letters from 
the Lake Poets to Daniel Stuart,’ privately 
printed, 1889, p. 410. 

The first page is a condensed summary of 
the development of Spanish literature, and 
like the one on Escoiquiz’s 





ithe article, 
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‘ Mexico Conquistada,’ contains some verse- 
translations which should be of interest to 
students of the Spanish element in Southey’s 
poems. 

Miss Baillie’s ‘ Series of Plays,’ February, 
1803.—This review is claimed by Southey 
in a letter to his brother, Dec. 17, 1803: 
“My review of Miss Baillie was for The 
Critical ; that in The Annual I suspect to be 
by Mrs. Barbauld.” The judgment which 
Southey pronounces in this review is the 
result not of his ordinary amiability, but of 
his sincere critical belief. He joined with 
Scott in assigning the loftiest rank to Miss 
Baillie’s ‘ Plays of the Passions ’ :— 

‘* Miss Baillie’s dramatic powers are of the 
highest order. With the miserable stage writings 
of the day it would be insult to compare her ; 
nor is it much commendation to rank her above 
Young, and Rowe, and Southerne, and such 
writers, whose fame is held, like certain titles and 
estates, by the courtesy of England. Above 
these, above Beaumont and Fletcher, we will not 
hesitate to rank her....above’ even Massinger ; 
for she equals these writers in the beauty of 
detached passages; and, in true delineation of 
character and uniform merit, is as far their 
superior as she is in moral principles. Why 
should praise be awarded only to the dead? She 
has a near approach to Shakespeare ; and, if not 
connected with him by blood, has something 
superior to a mere family likeness.’ 

Nathaniel Bloomfield’s ‘ Poems,’ April, 
1803.—There are only internal grounds for 
assigning this review to Southey. In the 
first place, there is a strong denunciation 
of atheistic morals and “arithmetical 
moralists.” This is a thrust in Southey’s 
true vein against Malthus, who was his 
béte noire and the object of one of his severest 
articles in The Annual Review (vol. ii.). 
Secondly, the concluding passage in its 
general tone and the pointing reference to 
the review of Robert Bloomfield’s poems 
(9.v.) is well-nigh unmistakable :— 

‘“‘The specimens which we have selected will 
justify us in bestowing our praise upon this little 
volume; and sincerely do we wish that public 
praise may be as efficient in his instance, as it 
was in that of his brother. We hope Mr. N. 
Bloomfield will continue to write ; but we would 
dissuade him from writing in blank verse: it 
requires a command of language, and a strength 
of thought, which he has not yet attained.” 

Three reviews of June, 1803, are possibly 
from Southey’s pen: (1) Link’s ‘ Travels in 
Portugal, France, and Spain.’ There is 
nothing but the subject and perhaps a 
certain air of authority to suggest Southey. 
(2) ‘ The Claims of Literature ; the Origin, 
Motives, Objects, and Transactions of the 
Society for the Establishment of a Literary 
Fund. This we know to have been a 





subject near to Southey’s heart, but the 
article itself is colourless. (3) ‘P 

Lyrical and Miscellaneous,’ 
Rev. Henry Moore. The reviewer pays his 
respects to “‘ a gentle, pious, and benevolent 
spirit,’ but finds “‘ too many glaring imita- 
tions from Milton, Gray, and poets of 
inferior celebrity.’ The substance of the 
conclusion is what we might expect, but the 
style is too artificial for Southey’s taste :— 

‘* In strains usually pleasing, often elegant, and 
occasionally elevated, the lyre of Mr. Moore 
encourages benevolence of heart, and excites the 
purest emotions of delight, by an amiable morality, 
and an unaffected devotion.” 

After this Southey’s traces cannot be 
followed at all. His connexion with The 
Critical Review must have come to an end 
about this time, for he was busily at work 
for the newly established Annual Review, 
and some passages in his correspondence 
with William Taylor show that his relations 
with the former periodical ceased before 
the beginning of 1804. In October of that 
year Southey inquired of Taylor about a 
review of ‘ Amadis" which the latter had 
written for The Critical, and was informed 
that it had appeared in the January number. 
Southey had also written to Taylor in July 
that The Critical ‘‘ never falls in his way.” 


The reviews mentioned in these articles 
may be grouped under three heads, as 
follows :— 


A. Those that belong to Southey on conclusive 
external evidence. 


. ‘Lyrical Ballads.’ October, 1798. 
2. ‘Rising Castle, with other Poems,’ by 
orge Goodwin. March, 1799. 
3. ‘Mémoires Historiques de Stéphanie-Louise 
de Bourbon Conti.’ Vol. xxv., Appendix. 
4. Landor’s ‘ Gebir. September, 1799. 
5. Bloomfield’s ‘ Rural Tales.’ May, 1802. 
ae 


1 


Ge 


6. Mrs. Opie’s ‘Poems.’ December, 1802. 

7. Count de Noronia’s ‘Poems.’ Vol. xxxvi., 
Appendix. 

8. Miss Baillie’s ‘Series of Plays.’ 
1803. 


B. Those in 
Southey’s 
9. Amos Cottle’s ‘Translation of the Edda.’ 

January, 1798. 

10. ‘Blank Verse,’ by Charles Lamb and 

Charles Lloyd. October, 1798. 

11. Anderson’s ‘ British Poets.’ January, 1799. 
12. Escoiquiz’s ‘Mexico Conquistada. Vol. 

xxxii., Appendix. 

13. Ellis’s ‘Specimens of the Early English 

Poets.’ September, 1801. 

14. Pratt’s ‘ Bread.’ January, 1802. 
15. ‘ Little’s [Thomas Moore’s] Poetical Works.’ 

February, 1802. 3 
16. Nathaniel April, 

1803. 


February, 


evidence for 
conclusive. 


internal 
almost 


which the 
authorship is 


Bloomfield’s ‘ Poems.’ 


‘oems, 
by the late 
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€. Those in which the internal evidence, while 
pointing to Southey, is not sufficiently strong 
to warrant a conclusion. 
17. ‘ Odes and Miscellanies,’ by R. F. Cheetham. 
Janua 1798. 
“18. Tne Columbiad,’ by James Moore. May, 
1798. 
19. ‘Poems, Sacred and Moral,’ by Thoms 
Gisborne. April, 1799. ; 
20. Drake’s ‘ Literary Hours.’ May, 1799. 
91. D’Israeli’s ‘ Romances.’ May, 1799. 
22. Link’s ‘Travels in Portugal,’ &c. 
. 1803. . ' 
23. ‘Claims of Literature,’ &c. June, 1803. 
24. ‘Poems, Lyrical and Miscellaneous,’ by 
the Rev. Henry Moore. June, 1803. 


JACOB ZEITLIN, 


Juue, 


University of Ilinois. 





HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
BOOKSELLERS AND PRINTERS: 
SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 


(See 10 S. viii. 201 ; xii. 164; 11 S. vi. 207; 
viii. 44.) 


I HAVE pleasure in sending a further con- 
tribution to the above subject. When the 
notes were published which had taken me 
more than twenty years to collect, I little 
thought I should be able so soon to add to 
them. It is surprising how much informa- 
tion may be gathered from sources. outside 
the county. By jotting down notes on a 
subject when one is reading or searching 
authorities much material may be garnered. 
I have been thus able to antedate the first 
local bookseller by at least fifty years 
(1660-61). I am also inclined to mention 
two or three stationers’ apprentices a 
hundred years or so earlier. As is well 
known, booksellers were called stationers 
because formerly they kept their shops 
together in one station or street. 

My former lists were composed only of 
past booksellers and printers, and I am sorry 
to say that since they appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ 
several well-known Huntingdonshire printers 
have passed away. It grieves me to include 
them in this note. I should like specially 
to allude to my long friendship with two of 
them: William Goggs, who died last year, 
the oldest tradesman in Huntingdon, and 
my valued friend David Richard Tomson, 
who died in 1910, aged 83. He was a keen 
lover of books, and a grand old man of the 
printing trade. Mr. Geo. C. Caster, the 
well-known Peterborough printer and anti- 
quary, died in 1914, and was buried in 
Huntingdonshire. 


St. Ives (10 S. viii. 201). 
| Dicey (Cluer), printer, 1720-32. Managed the 
St. Ives business after his brother William left 
St. Ives for Northampton, where he and 
Robert Raikes founded The Northampton 
Mercury on the patternof The St. Ives Mercury. 
Cluer Dicey nearly completed the purchase of 
The Stamford Mercury, but the transaction fell 
through at the last moment. Dicey then left 
for London, and his celebrated chapbooks were 
printed at Aldermary Churchyard, Bow Lane. 
| Bloom (‘T.), printer, 1787-90: ‘‘ On Sunday died 
in his 23rd year Mr. Thomas Bloom, son of the 
late Mr. T. Bloom, printer of St. Ives ’? (Cam- 
bridge Chronicle, Mar. 27, 1812). This shows 
that T. Bloom the printer had deceased before 
1812. I have found several gravestones of 
the Bloom family in St. Ives Churchyard. 
I transcribe two bearing the names of Thomas, 
but the inscriptions do not agree with the 
above date :— 

“In |memory of | Thomas Bloom |son of 
Willand Jane Bloom, | who died Jany. 21,1790 | 
aged 29 years.” 

‘Sacred | to the memory of | Thomas 
Bloom | who departed this life | May 15, 1825, | 
aged 26 years....” 

Davis (W.), printer, 1789-92. Davis was a 


| 





printer at Ely about 1788, and soon after 
settled at St. Ives. 

Paul (W. F.), printer, 1801. I have a copy of 
a sermon, the only specimen of his printing 
known tome. The title is:— . 

“An | Introductory discourse, | charge, 
and | sermon, | with | a Confession of Faith, 
Delivered at the | Ordination | of the Rev. 
Charles Dewhirst, |on May 28, 1801, | over 
the Church of Christ, assembling in Whiting | 
Street, Bury, Suffolk. | Published by Request 
of the Congregation. | St. Ives: Printed by 
W. F. Paul. | Sold by T. Conder, Bucklersbury, 
London ; | M. and F. Paul, St. Ives; Flower, | 
Cambridge ; Raw, Ipswich; | Dingle, Bury; 
Burkitt, Sudbury ; and | Brightly, Bungay. | 
1801.” 

Paul (M. and F.), booksellers, 1801. 

The above imprint introduces us to two 
fresh booksellers. I have an imprint dated 
“Paul,”? 1803, and another with the date 
1837, but know nothing further about the 
family. 

Underwood (J.), printer, 1834-9. James Under- 
wood is mentioned in Robson’s ‘ Commercial 
Directory,’ c. 1839, as a printer at St. Ives. 

Skeeles (George), printer, 1846-56. Skeeles 
printed in 1846 ‘Hymns and Poems,’ by 
Thomas Brown of Cambridge, and ‘ Ninety- 
Eight Hymns and Poems,’ by Thomas Brown 
of Fenstanton, Cambridge, 1833—also printed 
in 1846. His premises and others were taken 
down for the site of the new Free Church, 
which was opened 1863. Skeeles left for 
Watford, where he published a book with the 
title-page : ‘‘ Communion of the True Fellow- 
ship of the Saints explained. By George 
Skeeles, minister of the Gospel, Watford.” 
Preface dated Dec. 5, 1865. 

Cox (John), bookseller, 1854-8. Law 
and accountant. 

Parry (Frederick), printer, 1853-5. Parry ad- 
vertised in MHatfield’s ‘ Gazetteer, 1854: 
‘The above is the oldest established Printing 


stationer 
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Office in the Town of St. Ives, having now been 
earried on for more than Sixty Years.” He 
also had a circulating library, and was clerk to 
the Board of Guardians. It was a continua- 
tion of Croft’s, whose earliest date I have 
recorded is 1792. 

Johnstone (George Frederick), bookseller, 1854- 
1879. Post Office, The Pavement, hatter and 
stationer, 1854. The post office was removed 
to Bridge Street before 1877, when he adver- 
tised again in Kelly’s ‘ Directory’ as a book- 
seller. 

Parker (Henry George), printer, Bridge Street, 
Feb., 1886-1911. Parker celebrated the 25th 
year of his printing business and the 21st birth- 
day of his son Reginald George in February, 
1911. The firm is now Parker & Son. Reginald 
George Parker is a second lieutenant in the 
Northumberland Fusiliers (1915). 

Clarke (James G.), printer, The Broadway, 1888- 
1911. Clarke left St. Ives for Vancouver, and 
was succeeded by R. W. Clenn, May 18, 1911. 


HERBERT E. NorRIs. 
Cirencester, 


(T'o be concluded.) 





Smr Water Scort my Norta WaALEs: 
AN Errort TO corRECT LockHart.—In 
Lockhart’s ‘ biife of Scott’ (I use A. & C. 
Black’s edition, 1896), chap. lxiii., we read 
of an excursion to Ireland made by Sir 
Walter, with his daughter Anne and 
Lockhart as companions, in 1825. The 
account relates how they started from 
Edinburgh on July 8, went from Glasgow to 
Belfast, travelled over Ireland, “‘ started for 
Holyhead on the 18th of August,” travelled 
through North Wales, and up to the Lake 
District, and were at Elleray, the beautiful 
home of Prof. Wilson, “on the banks of 
Windermere,’ by Aug. 24, as a letter, 
quoted in the chapter, and beaiing that date, 
proves. 

Lockhart says that “‘ Sir Walter kept no 
diary during this excursion.’ Then he adds, 
“From my own [letters] to the ladies left 
at home, I could easily draw up a pretty 
exact journal of our proceedings.’ It must 
be kept in mind that Scott lived till Sept. 21, 
1832, and that Lockhart’s ‘ Life’ appeared 
in 1837-8. About ten years would have 
thus passed, since the occurrences connected 
with the Irish excursion, when Lockhart was 
compiling the ‘ Life.’ He does not seem to 
have had any diary to guide him as to dates, 
but he evidently had access to the letters he 
himself had written, mostly, presumably, 
to his wife, as he went from place to place 
during the excursion. 

We feel grateful to him for including such 
@ long extract from one of these letters, 





| 





bearing on the passage of the party through 
North Wales. He says that the letter was 
written ‘“‘ the following week,” after they 


had been through North Wales, and it is © 


dated “ Elleray, August 24.” The first 
statement made in this extract is this: 
““ We slept on Wednesday evening at Capel 
Carig, which Sir W. supposes to mean the 
Chapel of the Crags.” There is something 
wrong in one of the three statements as to: 
dates: they would not start for Holyhead 
from Dublin on Aug. 18, sleep on a Wednes- 
day night at Capel Curig, and write on 
Aug. 24 at Elleray. The Wednesdays of 
these two weeks in August, 1825, were the 
17th and the 24th respectively. They were: 
at Elleray on the latter Wednesday, Aug. 24. 
If they started from Dublin’on Aug. 18, 
that would be Thursday. Where then could 
they get a ‘“‘ Wednesday evening ”’ to sleep 
at Capel Curig in North Wales? My belief 
is that the letter is more likely to be correct, 
written as it was when the occurrences were 
fresh in the author's mind, than his statement 
that they started from Dublin on Aug. 18— 
a statement made about ten years after the 
event, and probably a slip in calculation. 
I believe they must have started from 
Dublin on Tuesday, Aug. 16, perhaps on 
Monday the 15th, and slept at Capel Curig 
over Wednesday night, the 17th, and pro- 
ceeded to Llangollen on Thursday, the 18th. 

I ought to point out that Sir Walter Scott 
was greatly mistaken in supposing that 
Capel Curig means a “‘ Chapel of the Crags.”’ 
Lockhart has transcribed the name in- 
correctly. It is not “ Carig,’’ as he has it, 
but Curiqg, the proper name of a well- 
authenticated saint. The place-name means 
the Chapel of St. Curig. 

T. Lircnuip JONES. 


DyEeInc YELLOW AND GREEN ON COTTON. 
—The following letter was written to Grey 
Cooper, Esq. (afterwards Sir), by one Dr. 
Richard Williams, dated Jan. 10, 1775, 
from New Inn, No. 8, and is of interest as 
revealing the name of the inventor of @ 
method of dyeing yellows and greens on 
cottons :— 

“When I lay’d open my method of dying 
Yellows and Greens on Cottons to the Lords of 
the Treasury, Lord North gave me leave at any 
future day to present a Memorial to that Honour- 
able Board relative to the Culgee handkerchief 
fabric in Spitalfields, which I should have done 
last winter, but to prevent any objections being 
started to the carrying this business into execution 
on account of those Colours, Mr. Robinson advised 
me to defer it till they might be put in practice ; 
and that being now done, and their advantages 
ascertained by the inclosed letter and patterns 


Sues 
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from Mr. Whittaker of Manchester who has the 
direction of those dyes there; I presume in Mr. 
Robinson’s absence to beg your kind assistance 
to lay before your Honourable Board, mine, and 
the Manufatturers and Printers Memorials, 
representing the State of the Culgee Trade, and 
diminution of its duties, which though now does 
not pay into the Customs and Excise but little 
more than two thousand pounds a year, may with 
certainty I think be augmented to at least twenty 
thousand, and if the India Handkerchiefs can be 
suppressed, nearly double that sum I may venture 
to assert will be annually pay’d into Government 
on this branch of Manufacture.”’ 
The letter is in the Public Record Office 
{T 1/515). E. ALFRED JONES. 

6 Fig Tree Court, Temple. 


DENIZATION BY LeTreRS PaTent.—In 
the course of the note on ‘ The Introduction 
of Turkey-Red Dyeing into England’ (12 S. 
iii, 167) there is an allusion to a “‘ naturaliza- 
tion deed”’ conferring upon six foreigners 
the rights of British citizenship. Mr. A. N. 
Tavaré, the brother of your correspondent, 
has, in the most obliging manner, placed at 
my disposal a transcript of an office copy 
of the document in question, which turns 
out to be a grant of denization under the 
Great Seal, dated June 22, 1821. It is 
identical in nearly every respect with an 
original grant of denization, dated Feb. 22, 
1828, with the Great Seal attached, in my 

ossession. Six persons (aliens born) are 
included in the patent ; and, as this number 
agrees with that of the persons named in 
the documents of Mr. Tavaré, I conclude 
that this was the maximum allowed in one 
patent. The stamp on the document is of 
the value of 301., which was, I suppose, 
shared by the persons named in the patent. 
As the subject of naturalization has been 
much in our minds of late in connexion with 
certain proceedings in the King’s Bench 
Division, I may perhaps be permitted to 
point out that the rights of citizenship 
conferred by letters of denization are not 
quite the same as those conveyed by naturali- 
zation under an Act of Parliament. 


The columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ are not suited 
to the discussion of legal technicalities, in 
which this subject abounds, so I will content 
myself with a reference to the Earl of 
Halsbury’s great work on ‘The Laws of 
England,’ vol. i. 212, and the same 
author's ‘Encyclopedia of Forms and 

edents,’ vol. ix. p. 6. The two letters 
patent above alluded to contain the follow- 
ang :— 

“ Provided nevertheless and We will that they 
and each and every of them and the family and 
families which they or any of them now have or 





hereafter shall have shall continue and be resident 
within this our United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland or elsewhere within our Dominions.” 
These words, if construed strictly, would 
seem to mean that if the grantees ceased to 
reside in the United Kingdom, or other 
the King’s dominions, the grant of deniza- 
tion would become void. This point is not 
dealt with in the Earl of Halsbury’s volumes, 
and there is no such clause in the Form of 
Patent for Denization used in King Edward’s 
reign, as given at p. 34 of vol. ix. of the 
‘Encyclopedia of Forms and Precedents.’ 
Perhaps some of your legal contributors 
may be able to explain this. R. BP. 

[This note by our old correspondent was in type 
> A before his death occurred (see ante, 
p. 120). 


“Sroup.” (See ante, p. 91.)—The re- 
viewer of the ‘ Stillation—Stratum ’ section 
of the ‘ New English Dictionary’ expresses 
his doubt concerning the exact meaning 
of “‘stoup” as used by Allan Ramsay in 
the couplet, 

Dalhousie of an old descent, 
My chief, my stoup, my ornament. 
His guess that it would be something like 
presidium is not far wrong. Had he been 
a North-Countryman, the word would not, 
I think, have caused him any trouble. It 
is in daily use in this part of Lancashire 
and in the adjacent part of the West Riding, 
and means a post. A gate-post is a gate- 
stoup; and if a farmer wants some posts 
for fencing, he will tell you he wants some 
stoups. From this comes the figurative 
use of the word in the sense of prop or 
support. If a widow has lost her eldest 
son, who was the chief support of the 
family, she will tell you she has lost her 
main stoup ; or if an employer has lost an 
important workman upon whom he relied 
a good deal, he will say, “I have lost a good 
stoup.” 

The abridged edition of Jamieson’s ‘ Ety- 
mological Dictionary of the Scottish Lan- 
guage’ (Edinburgh, Constable, 1818) gives 
the three meanings (1) a post fastened in 
the earth, (2) a prop or support, (3) one who 
supports another. 

Brockett’s ‘ North-Country Words’ (New- 
castle, 1846) has stoop, a post fastened in the 
earth, a gate-stoop, a guide-stoop. 

Carr’s ‘ Craven Glossary’ (London, 1828) 
has stoop, “ta post fastened in the ground, 
also a bed-post,’”’ and quotes the above 
couplet from Allan Ramsay as an illustration 
of its use. Wm. SELF WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 
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** BEAUTY IS THE LOVER'S GiFt.’’—The 
author of this phrase, asked for by P. C. G. 
at 11 S. i. 368, has not been given by 
‘N. & Q.’ It is Congreve, in ‘ The Way of 
the World.’ Mirabell says :— 

 ...-you are no longer handsome when 
you've lost your lover; your beauty dies upon 
the instant; for beauty is the lover’s gift; ’tis 
he bestows your charms—your glass is all a 
cheat ....” 

Millamant retorts :— 

*“O the vanity of these men!....Beauty the 
lover’s gift !—Lord, what is a lover, that it can 
give? Why, one makes lovers as fast as one 
pleases, and they live as long as one pleases, and 
they die as soon as one pleases ; and then, if one 
pleases, one makes more.’’—Act II. se. ii. (=v.). 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY'S First Home.— 
The Gallery’s first home at 100 Pall Mall 
was thus described by Robert Cole (The 
Examiner, Sept. 18, 1831) :— 

‘The Gallery termed National consists of a 

parlour on the ground floor and two drawing- 
rooms on the first floor of a moderately sized 
old-fashioned house at 100 Pall Mall.” 
After pointing out some infelicitous asso- 
ciations caused by the juxtaposition of 
certain pictures, he suggests that the whole 
collection should be rehung in the galleries 
at the British Museum. By this is meant 
the narrow gallery in the King’s Library, 
not the upper floors. As an alternative a 
gallery was to be built near the collection 
of ancient sculpture. Cole was then in his 
23rd year, and the suggestion bears the 
stamp of the enthusiasm for which he was 
notable in later years. His ridicule of the 
first home of the National Gallery was 
neatly emphasized by a lithograph printed 
by Hullmandel and published by J. Hogarth, 
New Road, opposite St. Pancras’ Church. 
It provides a view of this home and the 
Louvre, “‘ or the National Gailery of France,” 
with the text, “‘ Look here upon this picture 
and on this, the counterfeit presentment 
of two brothers.” ALECK ABRAHAMS, 

51 Rutland Park Mansions, N.W.2. 


WALLER: Some UNCOLLECTED VERSES. 
(See 11 S. v. 305.)—At this reference there 
is a note of certain verses which, upon the 
authority of Burnet and what I thought, 
and still think, very strong resemblance of 
style, I ascribed to Waller. I have recently 
discovered that these verses, altered and 
reduced in number, were made to do duty 
for the opening of yet another Parliament, 
for in “ Poems Written on Several Occasions, 
By N. Tate. The Second Edition enlarged 
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... 1684,” they appear at p. 121 under the 
heading ‘On the Assembling of a New 
Parliament the 6th of March, 1682.’ 

In spite of this apparent claim to them by 
Tate, [ am not at present disposed to give 
up Waller's authorship, particularly as I 
understand that there is a copy of them in 
the Bodleian Library to which his name has 
been attached. G. THorN-DRourRy: 


STEPNEY TAVERNS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CentuRy.—Much interest attaches to the 
discovery (in the British Museum Library 
collection of Egerton MS. dramas) of the 
seventeenth-century play ‘The Lanchinge 
of The Mary; or, The Seamans Honest 
Wife,’ which has not hitherto been noticed 
in the histories of the English drama or 
stage. The play was written in 1632 by 
an unknown ‘“ W. M. gent.’ during his 
return voyage from the East Indies, and 
Dr. F. S. Boas, who has made a close 
examination of the manuscript, says the 
quotations and allusions that occur in the 
play show that the author had had 4 
classical“ education at school or at the 
University ; that he was mainly interested 
in the broader questions of trade and finance, 
and had probably some official connexion 
with the East India Company ; and that, in 
any case, the play is a panegyric on the 
Company, and an enthusiastic defence of 
its activities. One of the bad characters 
of the play—a sailor’s wife—gives the names 
of her principal haunts. She says :— 

“*T never keepe one constant house: Sometymes 
at Whittingtons Venture by the Six Windmills; 
Sometymes at The Three Goates Heads in Rat- 
cliffe High Waye; Sometymes The Windmill 
beyond Mile End; Sometymes at The White Lyon 
in Blackman Streete; Sometymes at The Shippe 
in Wappinge; Sometymes at The Hoope at Lyme- 
house Corner; Sometymes at The Man in the 
Moone at White Chappell; Sometymes at The 
Queenes Head in Little Minories.” 

Students of local historical research will 
recognize that some of these inns or taverns 
of various repute were realities in the days 
of King Charles I. No doubt all were the 
real names of places of public resort and 
entertainment which would be recognized 
by the groundlings in the audience. The 
courtyard of many of the greater inns—as 
at Aldgate Without the Wall—was a not 
uncommon place of performance of little 
companies of ‘“‘ Rogues and Vagabonds” ; 
and, still earlier, moralities, interludes, 
rude comedies and tragedies, and elaborate 
ageants were produced or marshalled upon 
Mile End Green on heydays and —_—. 

; c. 
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SHRAPNEL: ITS INVENTOR’s EpiraPH.— 
The present war has taught even those who 
did not know it before that shrapnel was 
named after its inventor, who, as mentioned 
in the account of him in the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog., was buried at Bradford-on-Avon. 


Just in front of the altar-rails of the parish | 
church is a small brass plate with the | 


following inscription :— 


“To | the Memory of | Lieut. General Henry | 


Shrapnel | Colonel Commandant | 6th Battalion 
of Artillery | obiit | 13th March 1842 | etat., 
80 years.” 

Bradford-on-Avon is, of course, chiefly 
noteworthy for its Saxon church and for 
its town hall, which has been advertised 
for sale for some time. 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


** DECEASE,”’ VERB TRANSITIVE.—In the 
church of St. Swithun, Bathford, Somerset, 
one sees the following inscription :— 

“ Here lyeth the | body of Thomas | Hendy 

the Sonne of | Thomas and Mary | Hendy of 
this | Parrish who | decessed this Life | the 23rd 
of Ivne | 1676.” 
It is interesting because the Oxford Dic- 
tionary illustrates ‘‘ decease,’ as a verb 
transitive, by not more than one quotation, 
and that from the year 1515, calling it rare 
and obsolete. Epwarp 8. Dopeson. 

Albert House, Bath. 


Mr. F. J. Baicent: Dr. Wm. GREEN- 
WELL.—As nephew of the late Mr. F. J. 
Baigent, I beg to thank H. C. for his kindly 
notice (ante, p. 120). Notwithstanding my 
uncle’s defective eyesight, he kept up a 


limited correspondence until the last. He 
was a friend of Dr. Wm. Greenwell of 


Durham, of whom a good obituary appeared 
in The Times of Jan. 28, and a more detailed 
one in The Newcastle Daily Chronicle of the 
same date. In a letter which my uncle 
wrote to me on Feb. 7, he expressed his 
regret at Canon Greenwell’s death, and 
added : 


“The dear old gentleman was certainly one of 
the most remarkable men of his generation: he 
was kind and generous in giving the most precious 
portion of his vast collection to the British 
Museum. I had the opportunity of seeing all 
those remarkable objects, especially those found 
i a cave which contained the complete equipment 
of a horse of the early bronze age. The cave had 
been suddenly flooded when all the men were 
gone out, probably to hunt. Everything was 
ound in situ. I remember among the things 
was a wooden bucket, of which all the metal rings 

d fallen one within the other as the wood 
decayed.” 





R. C. Baicenrt, 
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Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


FREDRIKA BREMER.—May I ask through 
| your columns for the use of any material 
| your readers may have in the way of un- 
| published or already published letters of 


| Fredrika Bremer,? It is as editor of 
| Fredrika Bremer’s letters that I am in 
jsearch of her English correspondents. As 


the fourth and last volume is to appear as 

{soon as possible I should be infinitely 

obliged for early information. The work is 

published by P. A. Norstedt & Sons, Stock- 

holm. ELLEN KLEMAN. 
59 Valhallaviigen, Stockholm. 


NEtson, LAapy HAMILTON, AND COLLEN- 
BACH.—Can any of your readers tell me if 
the following extract concerning Lady 
Hamilton and Lord Nelson has ever been 
published ? It is taken from a letter in 
my possession, written by Collenbach at 
Vienna, Oct. 3, 1800, to a niece of his. The 
MS., though beautifully written, is careless 
as regards accents and other details :— 


‘Je vous dirai premiérement que nos petites 
maitresses du grand monde s’affublent depuis 
quelques tems de perruques brunes, blondes, 
cendrées, et puis de diamans, de perles, de 
dentelles, de chaines d’or. On les prendrait, en 
vérité toutes, pour des Vierges miraculeuses 
parées de toutes les plus belles offrendes de nos 
Pélerins pécheurs. Madame Hamilton nous a 
aussi portées des nouvelles modes de sa fagon, et 
puis d’autres empruntées des différentes nations 
qu’elle vient de visiter. C'est a elle, dit-on, quon 
est redévable de ces draperies legeres et trans- 
parentes, et qui ne laissent plus rien a désirer nl 
a déviner aux amateurs du beau Sexe. Cette 
Dame apres six semaines de sejour a Vienne nous 
| vient de quitter, amenant avec elle Nelson, 
| Vamant le plus benit de ’amoureux Empire. Je 
|me suis souvent trouvé dans la Société de ce 
| couple exotique, et toutes les fois la Hamilton ne 
cessois de parler, de chanter, de rire, de gesticuler 
| 
| 
| 





et de minauder, pendant que l’Enfant cheri de 
Neptune avait lair de sortir de ses poches, ne la 
quittant pas plus que son ombre, et cherchant de 
ses petits yeux de rencontrer les grands yeux de sa 
Belle; avec cela immobile et taciturne comme 
un monument; embarassé de sa triste figure, et 
de tous les crachats, cordons, et croix dont elle 
est tapisée, en un mot, ce Baron du Nil me parait 
|aussi nul et gauche sur terre qu’il est adroit et 
COLLENBACH. 


| marquant sur mer.... 
GILBERT HUDSON. 
Marsh Road, Pinner. 





| Kia Ora, 
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THe MetropouitaN Cius.—George Gil- 
fillan in his ‘ Modern Christian Heroes,’ 
1869, speaks of ‘“‘ a select vestry of master 
spirits’ having newly formed themselves 
into a club in London under the name of 
the Metropolitan Club. According to Gil- 
fillan, it included all sections of thought— 
Tennyson, Huxley, Maurice, Martineau, 
Dean Stanley, Archbishop Manning. Its 
object was ‘the freest discussion of the 
great philosophical and religious questions 
of the day.” Are any particulars available 
about this club? Where did it meet, and 
were its proceedings ever published ? 

GALLOWAY FRASER, 

Strawberry Hill. 


Wyborne Famity or Etmstone, Kenv.— 
What were the arms and crest of the Wy- 
borne family of Elmstone,’ Kent? One of 
them, Petley Wyborne, was-rector of the 
parish, 1604-20; and his. daughter Marie 
was married at Elmstone,~Dec. 1, 1629, to 
William Garnam or Garnham, Esq., after- 
wards Serjeant of the Counting-House to 
Charles II., and of Farnbprovgh, Wantage, 
Berks, where both are burjed in the church. 
John Harfieet of Chequer and Molland in 
‘ the parish of Ash-next-Sandwich, Kent, 
who was buried there in 1558, married 
Bennett, daughter and heir of George 
Wyborne. The arms of Wyborne were 
said by the Rev. Bryan Faussett to have 
been quartered with others by the Septuan 
family in glass in the church at Ash and also 
in the manor houses of Molland and Chequer 
in the seventeenth century. Any informa- 
tion will be gratefully received. 

LEONARD C. PRIcE, 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


NATURALIZATION BY ACT OF PARLIA- 
MENT. —In bygone days foreigners were 
naturalized by Act of Parliament. How can 
one get access to such records? E. C. W. 

[See also ‘ Denization by Letters Patent,’ ante, 
p. 127.] 

MERRINGTON Famity.—Is there any book 
in which the arms of this family may be 
found? The crest is given in Fairbairn’s 
‘ British Crests.’ Please reply direct. 

J. DamMER Powe tt, Lieut. R.N.R. 

H.M.S. Halcyon IL, c/o G.P.O. 

Hussar’s Sworp.—Nearly sixty years 
ago, in the roof of a house in Hampshire 
which was under repair, a sword was found, 
which is now in my possession. It is 
apparently a trooper’s sabre of the end of the 
eighteenth century, with a black and brass 


hilt, and a blade, slightly curved, about | 
three feet long. On the blade is a rough: 








engraving of a mounted soldier, with dolman 
and plumed hat, while above him are the 


words “ Zwat Hussar” and a trophy of 


arms. I should be very glad to know the 
meaning of the word “zwat,’ and the 
language. I have made many inquiries, 
but the replies have been conflicting. I have 
been told (1) that it is Polish, signifying 
“* swashbuckler ’’ or ‘‘ dare-devil soldier,” 
and that the sword was probably used by 
one of Napoleon’s Polish Hussars ; (2) that 
it is Dutch, meaning ‘‘ Zwarte,’”’ or- Black, 
Hussar, a crack regiment in the Dutch 
army ; (3) that the word is intended to be 
‘““Schwarz’’ (Black Hussars). I should be 
grateful for any suggestions. J. Es 


CowPER AND THE ‘ GREEK ANTHOLOGY.’ 
—In the ‘‘ Bohn” volume of ‘ Translations 
from the Greek Anthology, p. 88, is a 
translation of an epigram of eight lines by 
Agathias (‘Anth. Greec.,’ ix. 204), beginning, 

Rear me not, traveller. The weapon I 

that Ajax once at Hector taught to fly. 
This version is not included in the Globe 
‘Cowper’ (in which many other of his 
versions of Greek epigrams are given). Is 
it genuine, and on what authority ? 

If any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ would like to 
have the Greek references for the versions 
in the Globe edition, I shall be pleased te- 
send them. Bis Sas Jos, 


‘ GREEK ANTHOLOGY ’ : WESTMINSTER AND 
Eron.—In the “‘ Bohn”. volume of ‘ Trans- 
lations from the Greek Anthology’ allusion 
is made, in the preface, to “ Collections of 
epigrams made for the use respectively of 
the schools of Westminster and Eton”; 
and many references are given to these 
Collections. Are these books published and 
procurable ? The Cambridge University 
Library has not got them. If they are out 
of print or inaccessible to the public, will 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ have the kindness to 
lend them to me for a short time ? 

H. K. Sr. J. 8. 

Ashfield, Bedford. 


F. THACKERAY :-J.W. Buckie.—Who was 
Frederic Thackeray, living in Cambridge in 
1833 ? and who was J. W. Buckle, living at 
33 Mark Lane, London, in 1814? As I 
possess old letters of theirs (one of the latter 
from Brussels mentioning the arrival of 
Napoleon at Elba), any information will be 
of interest. The Thackeray letter deals 
with the suggested trial and subsequent 
suicide of a Mr, Purchas, and is addressed 
to Commissioner Buckle of Norwich. 

W. M. Dopson. 
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Sir FRANCIS Bacon : Hiniiarp’s Minia- | 1890 is not a very remote date. William 
TURE.—The frontispiece to ‘The Story of | Upcott left many of his prints and drawings 
the Life of Bacon,’ by Hepworth Dixon | to Mr. Charles Hampton Turner of Rooks’ 
(John Murray, 1862), is a portrait of Bacon | Nest, Godalming, Surrey. Possibly some 
at the age of 18, and stated to be drawn by | of your readers may have seen this par- 


E. M. Ward, R.A., after Hilliard. Can any 
one give me information regarding the 
miniature by Hilliard—where it is, or 
where it was ? He BS. 


Lavy Frances Hastines: Mr. IncHam : 
Mr. Batrry.—‘* The Life and Times of 
Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, by a 
member of the Houses of Shirley and 
Hastings,” i.e, A. C. H. Seymour, was 
published in two volumes, 1839, and was 
indexed by F. A. Jackson for the Wesley 
Historical Society in 1906. It furnishes 
often the only data for research relative to 
eighteenth-century Dissent. On p. 84 of 
vol. i, is mentioned a journal of Lady 
Frances Hastings, and on p. 261 journals 
of Mr. Ingham and Mr. Batty, “of the 
deepest interest.’’ Are these journals still 
in existence, and, if so, where ? 

J. C. WHITEBROOK, Lieut. 


ARNOLDS, Actors.—Can any readers give 
information about a family of actors called 
Arnold? An actor of that name played in 


Rowe’s tragedies as early as 1714. The 
Independent Chronicle and the Universal 


Advertiser, published at Boston, U.S.A., in 
its issue of Feb. 11, 1796, announced that 
Mrs. Arnold, an English actress just arrived 
from the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
London, would make her first appearance 
at the Federal Street Theatre on Feb. 12. 
At Portland, Maine, Nov. 21, 1796, she is 
referred to as Mrs. Tubbs (late Mrs. Arnold), 
who arrived from England in January last. 
References to Arnolds from theatrical play- 
bills, histories, &c., are requested. Please 
reply direct. R. M. Hoee. 
rvine, Ayrshire. 


THE Merrmarip TAVERN, CHEAPSIDE.— 
In the first edition of Mr. James Walter’s 
‘Shakespeare’s True Life,’ illustrated by 
Mr. Gerald E. Moira, which was published 
in 1890, appears an illustration of this 
tavern (p. 325). It is stated that it was 
taken from a sketch formerly possessed by 
Mr. Upcott, traditional as the noted Mer- 
maid of Ben Jonson and Shakespeare. 
It follows, therefore, that the original 
sketch must have been in existence in 1890, 
when it was copied by Mr. Moira for Mr. 
Walter’s book. 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me 
where this original sketch can be seen ? 





| ticular sketch at this gentleman’s house, 
| or 


may know of its present whereabouts. 

Any information will be gratefully received. 
ARTHUR W. GOULD. 

Staverton, Briar Walk, Putney Park Lane, 8.W. 


ELPHINSTONE: KEITH: FLAHAULT. 
Further details are invited concerning the 
Hon. Margaret Mercer Elphinstone, eldest 
daughter of Viscount Keith, who in 1817, at 
Edinburgh, married Count Flahault, one of 


| Napoleon’s aides-de-camp at the battle of 
| Waterloo. 


Is anything known of the sub- 

sequent career of this lady ? She was de- 

scribed as possibly the richest heiress in 

England (?). J. LANDFEAR LUCAS, 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Dr. JOHNSON: TURNING THE TEACUP.— 
Was it usual for people to turn the cups 
upside down in the saucer when they 
had had enough tea? In his ‘ Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides,’ under Oct. 3, 1773, 
Boswell, speaking of Dr. Johnson, wrote: 
““I remember, when he turned his cup at 
Aberbrothick, where we drank tea, he 
muttered, Claudite jam rivos, puert.”’ e 

of newline 


Winterton, Lincs. 

[The custom has been discussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
and is illustrated by a Cumberland ballad quoted 
by JONATHAN BoUCHIER at 7 S. xii. 273.] 


WitrtamM PetytT c. 1640.—Information is 
desired respecting the date of birth of 
William Petyt. Dawson’s ‘ History of 
Skipton’ (p. 247), referring to his descent 
as passed by Dugdale in 1662, says “‘William 
(born 1657)’; whereas the extract quoted on 
p. 250 from the admission book of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, viz., ‘‘ 1660, April 26to, 
Gulielmus Petite....annos natus 19m, ad- 
missus est pensionarius minor sub Mr. 
Abney—J.C.,” wonld place his birth in 1641. 

Can any one tell me if Dugdale’s data of 
1662 are accessible, and if the Cambridge 
Register of April 26, 1669, has been cor- 
rectly quoted ? ALFRED BIRTWHISTLE. 

39 Otley Street, Skipton, Yorks. 





Watronp Famity.—I am anxious to 
discover whether a member of the Walrond 
family of Devon intermarried with a family 
bearing the following arms: Ermine, a 


chevron (colours unknown), with a crest 
which might be a mallard (? a swan) upon @ 
cross. 


P. 2m. 
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CRUSADER IN YORK MinsterR.—The figure 
of a Crusader—a De Mauley—was formerly 
to be seen in York Minster (a picture of it 
appears in Drake’s ‘ History’); but it 
seems to have been removed—probably 
after one of the great fires—and the whole 
or the remains of it were given to Sir 8. 
Meyrick, and removed by him to Goodrich 
Court, Monmouth. Can any one give a clue 
as to what has become of it? It may have 
been disposed of by sale after Sir Samuel’s 
death, but, if so, to whom? =Any informa- 
tion will be welcomed by 

GEORGE AUSTEN. 

Whitby and York. 


Miss Mrapows: Dryprn.— Can any 
reader give me the reference in a poem of 
Dryden’s to “‘ Miss Meadows ” ? 

W. H. QUARRELL 


WHaRTON.—Particulars of the parentage 
and careers of the following Whartons, 
who were admitted to Westminster School, 
are desired: (1) John, admitted 1726, aged 
12; (2) Philip, admitted 1723, aged 12; 
(3) Thomas, admitted 1735, aged 9. 

Gobo. Be 


Wuitr.—I should be glad to obtain 
information concerning the following Whites : 
(1) Blaze White, who graduated M.A. at 
Oxford from Ch. Ch. in 1654, and was Rector 
of St. George’s, Canterbury, 1661-6. (2) C. B. 
White, who was admitted to Westminster 
School in April, 1809. (3) Hanchett White, 
who was admitted to the same school in 
1746, aged 8. (4) John White, who graduated 
M.A. at Oxford from Ch. Ch. in 1707, and 
was admitted to the Inner Temple in 1700. 
(5) Michael White, who was admitted on 
the foundation of Westminster School in 
1695. (6) Thomas Gilbert White, who left 
Westminster School in 1805. 

GS. FR. B: 


St. Prerrr Lake, Berne.—In a codici] 
to his will Lord Camelford (killed in a duel, 
1804) directs that his body should be taken 
to Switzerland, and buried at a spot where 
three trees grow hy the Lake of St. Pierre, 


Mr. Mepor: Dr. R. Cosin.—The * Calen- 
dar of State Papers : Domestic,’ under Oct. 9, 
1581, contains the following :— 

“Sir Fr. Walsyngham to Lord Burghley. 

Recommends the bearer, Mr. Medop, who desires 
to retain his fellowship in Trinity College till his 
cause shall be determined by his lordship.” 
Is he identical with Roger Middhop, who 
held a lease of Folkestone Parsonage (in 
reversion after Thomas Allen) for twenty-one 
years, renewed to Dr. Cosin, Dean of Arches, 
1595 2 

The ‘D.N.B.’ states that the father of 
Dr. Cosin was killed at Musselburgh in 1547 ; 
his widow married Roger Medhope. 

The dates rather point to Medop being 
half-brother to Cosin. 

A Silvester Cosin was presented at 
Folkestone for working on a saint’s day. 

I shall be glad of any further information 
about Medop, particularly in connexion with 
Folkestone. R. J. FynMonre. 

Sandgate. 


GARCILASO DE LA VeGA.—There seems to 
be a difference of opinion as to the correct 
spelling of this author’s name.  Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly in his ‘Spanish Literature’ 
indexes him as Vega, Garcilaso de la. ‘ The 
Oxford Book of Spanish Verse’ gives his 
first name as Garcilasso. Butler Clarke, 
Foster, and Rafael Mesa y Lépez all index 
under Garcilaso de la Vega, whilst Azorin in 
his ‘ Lecturas espafiolas’ calls him simply 
Garcilaso. The Index of the ‘ New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia’ refers one to * Laso 
de la Vega,’ and Ticknor gives both spellings 
of his first name. What is the best form 
of the name ? 

ARCHIBALD SPaRKE, F.R.S.L. 


STEREOSCOPIC ILLUSTRATIONS.— What is 
the earliest date at which stereoscopic 
illustrations were used for book-illustration ? 
The choice at present lies between Hemphill’s 
‘Stereoscopic Illustrations of Clonmel’ 
(1859) and C. Piazzi Smyth’s work on 
Teneriffe. J. ARDAGH. 


INSCRIPTIONS AT Gripprinc.—Can any 
reader throw light on cut inscriptions in @ 





eanton of Berne. I can find no Lake of 
St. Pierre in Baedeker—only the famous 
Tle of St. Pierre in Lac de Bienne. 

Can any one tell me whether there is 
any piece of water in the canton of Berne 
which will answer to the spot mentioned in 
Lord Camelford’s will? Lord Camelford 
was at school at Berne, and familiar with 
the district. W. CovurtHopr ForRMAN. 


chapel at Gipping, four miles from Haughley, 
Suffolk ? The chapel was built by Sir 
Walter Tyrrel about 1540. The Tudor rose 
occurs as a decoration. In one of the coats 
of arms carved on the walls are two in- 
scriptions. One is AmMia. This is repeated 
on a number of buttresses. No one so far 
can explain the purport or signification. 
The other word, in Gothic letters, begins 





. Cricklade Avenue, Streatham Hill, S.W.2. 
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expression seems to have a Welsh sound, 
to say the least of it. Lady Mary Tudor, 
sister of Henry VIII., lived at Westthorpe, 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and Tyrrel 
may have married a Welsh lady, one of her 
suite. Is it possible to discover the meaning 
of the two inscriptions ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


Son AS A WoMAN’S NAME IN ENGLAND.— 
One instance is believed to be an abbess, 
or daughter of some pre-Norman, Saxon, or 
British queen in Somerset or thereabouts. 
Where can mention or information be 
found ? W. J. B. 


LINCOLNSHIRE ESCHEATORS. What 
printed volumes (Public Record Office or 
others) can be obtained relating to Lincoln- 
shire prior to 1400? I wish to gain in- 
formation respecting the Escheators of 
Lincolnshire. Replies may be sent direct. 

H. Hurme. 

Chelford Road, Knutsford, Cheshire. 


THoMAS PosTLETHWAITE, M.P.—He was 
M.P. for Haslemere, and resigned in June, 
1786. I am informed that he was the son 
of the Rev. James Postlethwaite of Heckney, 
Leicestershire, and I shall be glad if any one 
can say to what place the Rev. James’s 
family belonged. DIEGO. 


Drury, FLintsHirne.—I should very much 
like to know how and when a hamlet in 
Flintshire came to be called Drury. When 
I was there last autumn I was informed 
that it has borne the name for quite two 
hundred years. It is situated near Buckley, 
and only a few miles from Hawarden. If 
any of the old court rolls are in existence, 
they may throw some light on the matter. 

CuaRLes Drury. 

12 Ranmoor Cliffe Road, Sheffield. 


Boys BORN In May.—There is in the 
Black Country a superstition that boys 
born in May are always cruel to animals. 
Does this superstition extend to other parts 
of the country ? EK. West. 

Birmingham. 


WasHINGTON Faminy.—Can some Ameri- 
can friend identify, and give any particulars 
of, the three following officers of the British 
Army ?—(1) Capt. Richard Bushrod, and 
(2) Capt. Laurence Washington, both serv- 
ing in the same regiment in America in 
1742 ; (3) Cornet en Second George Washing- 
ton, serving at home in a cavalry regiment 
in 1746. As the President had a nephew 








Judge Bushrod Washington, I assume there 


was some relationship with No. 1. About 
twenty-five years ago there was, I believe, 
an excellent series of articles relating to the 
family portraits at Mount Vernon published 
in The Century Magazine, to which, however, 
I have not access at present. 

W. RR. W: 


BisHop Dawson OF CLONFERT.—On & 
stone in the floor of Kendal Church, West- 
morland, is the following inscription :— 

“Hic jacet reverendus in Christo pater 
Robertus Dawson, episcopus Clonefertensis et 
Ducensis Hibernicus. Qui obiit die decima tertia 
Aprilis, 1643.” 

How was this Bishop of Clonfert Duke of 
Ireland? Can any one give more parti- 
culars of him ? J. W. F. 


TYRANNICIDE.—It has been stated that 
John of Salisbury, who died in 1180 Bishop 
of Chartres, was the first British writer to 
recognize the possible duty of tyrannicide, 
and that his teaching was followed in 1556 
by John Ponet, the dispossessed Bishop of 
Winchester, in his work ‘ A Short Treatise 
of Politique Power,’ and in 1558 in ‘ How 
Superior Powers ought to be Obeyed,’ by 
Christopher Goodman, and in ‘ The First 
Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women,’ by John Knox. If 
this is so, the dictum that 

A Scot and a Jesuit, hand in hand, 
First taught the world to say 
That subjects ought to have command, 
And monarchs to obey 
(as to which see 11S. iii. 147, 177, 233), is 
manifestly false. I have, however, never 
seen any quotations from John of Salisbury, 
Ponet, Goodman, or Knox adduced to 
substantiate this statement, and being too 
much occupied at present in what I trust is 
work of national importance, I cannot look 
up the matter for myself. Perhaps one of 
the correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ may be 
able to supply some. 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND A FRENCH- 
MAN.—In what work can I find an account 
of the barbarous treatment of a French 
gentleman, either by Frederick the Great 
or his father Frederick William I. ? 








The victim was decoyed to Berlin under 
the promise of being appointed to a dis- 
tinguished position at the Court, but, once 
in the clutches of the tyrant, was forced 


jinto the ranks of the Guard as a common 


soldier. He attempted to escape, but was 
recaptured and immured in a dungeon, 
where he was treated with horrible bar- 
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barity. I have read the story in some 

book or other, but cannot now recollect 

which. I was under the impression that it 

was narrated in Macaulay’s essay on 

Frederick the Great, but I find I am mis- 

taken. T. Dunpas PILLans. 
The Bungalow, Radlett, Herts. 


CHRISTOPHER Baynes, D.D.—I am seek- 
ing information respecting the itev. Chris- 
topher Baynes, D.D., Prebendary of 
Gloucester and Rector of Farmington. He 
died about 1718. I shall be glad if any 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ can help me. 

F. R. JAMEs. 

192 Musters Road, West Bridgford, Nottingham. 


6TH West Inp1A ReEGIMENT.—Can any 
military or other reader kindly inform me 
where the important ‘ Statement of Services 
of Officers in the 6th West India Regiment ’ 
for the year 1811 may be inspected or seen 
to-day ? GATLEY. 


DEVILS BLOWING Horns or TRUMPETS.— 
It is stated that on the screen in a York- 
shire church is a riming inscription, the last 
two lines of which read :— 

Bewar of the deuyl when he blawis his horn, 

And con thy good aungel saue thee. 
Representations of devils blowing horns 
or trumpets are shown, as accessory details 
of the Last Judgment, in (1) the glass in 
Winchester College Chapel (tracery lights of 
east window), inserted 1822, as a copy of 
the original glass of 1387-94; and (2) in the 
well-known wall-painting at South Leigh, 
Oxfordshire. In the latter example a fiend 
sits in a pan of the archangel’s scales, and 
blows a horn. 

I should be glad of: any information 
concerning the origin of this idea; also to 
know the name of the Yorkshire church 
wherein the inscription quoted above may 
be seen. Joun D. Le CouTeur. 


Rev. Cave Beck (? M.A.), 1623—1706.— 
I should be extremely obliged for additions 
to the following details: son of John Beck, 
innkeeper of St. James’s, Clerkenwell ; born 
at Clerkenwell; educated at private school 
(Mr. Braithwayte) in London for five 
years ; admitted pensioner under Mr. Cleiv- 
land, June 13, 1638, et. 15 years—teste 
“Admissions to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, p. 42 (47), part i. Presented by 
Charles II. to living of St. Helen’s, Ipswich, 
1662, and held it till his death. Held 
plurally Monk Soham in April, 1696, when 
he brought suit against tithe-payer there 
“‘in the Ecclesiastical Court ’’—teste parish 
papers. In List of Suffolk Authors we find 


|‘ Beck, Cave; died 1706” (Suffolk Notes 
|and Queries, xxxvi., 1878, No. 105). “ The 
| European, in the frontispiece to his ‘ Uni- 
| versal Character,’ 1687. f.m. 8vo. Doubt- 
|ful” (Glyde MS., in Ipswich Free Library), 
What relations had he? and, most par- 
| ticularly, who was his heir-at-law in 1706 ? 
CiLavupDE Mortery. 
Monk Soham House, Framlingham. 


. Witi1am Stoxes.—Wanted biographical 
information concerning Prof. William Stokes, 
who was a well-known lecturer on mne- 
monics, and the author of a large number 
of works on memory. In 1866 he lived at 
15 Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, W. ; 
and in 1894 at 42 Glenthorpe Road, Hammer. 
smith, where, I believe, he died. 

W. Hayter. 


‘“MoRS SCEPTRA LIGONIBUS ZQUAT.” — 
Some years ago a query of mine as to the 
origin of the above (once popular) quota- 
tion was answered by Pror. BENSLtY, who 
said that it was included in Johann Weber's 
‘ Dicta Sapientum,’ published at Frankfurt 
in 1705. There is no copy of this work in 
the British Museum library, and before the 
War I had a search made for it in the great 
libraries of Germany, but to no purpose— 
no copy could be found. The sentence was 
said to be a quotation from Lucan, but 
I and others have looked through the 
whole of the ‘ Pharsalia’ without coming 
across it. It was inscribed over a fourteenth- 
century mural painting which formerly 
existed at Battle Church (Sussex), and 
(in its Latin form) it is included in the 
twelfth-century (French) ‘ Vers sur la Mort’ 
ascribed to Thibaut de Marly (Paris, second 
edition, 1835, p. 16). It likewise constitutes 
the motto of one of Symeoni’s emblematic 
devices (English translation of the ‘ Devices 
of M. C. Paradin, &c., London, 1591, 
p. 273); and an English equivalent occurs 
in James Shirley’s famous dirge :— 

Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 
But in examining one of the few existing 
copies of Walter Colman’s ‘La Danse 
Machabre or Death’s Duell’ (printed in 
London about 1633, p. 68) I have recently 
found it forming part of the following Latin 
couplet, the origin of which is not stated :— 
Mors dominos servis et sceptra ligonibus squat, 

Dissimiles simili conditione trabens. 

Can any reader give me the source of these 
Latin verses ? 





F. Parkes WEBER, M.D., F.S.A. 
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Byron’s Vatet WiuuiamM FLEeTcHEer.— 
Can any reader help me to trace what 
became of William Fletcher, Lord Byron’s 


valet, after the poet’s death? I have a 
comprehensive library of Lord Byron’s 
Life and Works, but I cannot find any 
trace of Fletcher after 1824. I should like 
to know where he lived after his return to 
England, when and where he died, and 
where he was buried. 
HERBERT C. Rog. 
Sunnyholme, Alexandra Park, Nottingham. 


AUTHORS OF QuOTATIONS WANTED.— 
1. Cito hac relicta aliena quam struit manus 
Aternam inibimus ipsi quam struimus domum. 
These lines were inscribed on a house; but 
whether they were composed by the owner, or 
were a quotation, I do not know. 


2. Refraining his illimitable scorn. 


3. Blessed little feet that have not yet trodden 
: B. A 


the dark paths of desire. 3. A. 


4. The Ethiop gods have Ethiop lips. 
In ‘The Ignorance of Man,’ written in 1862, 
Walter Bagehot (‘Literary Studies,’ ii. 410) 
quotes the lines :— 
The Ethiop gods have Ethiop lips, 
Bronze cheeks, and woolly hair ; 
The Grecian gods are like (the Greeks, 
As keen-eyed, cold, and fair. 
This is also the form in which they are quoted in 
Hain Friswell’s ‘ Familiar Words’ (1877), where 
they are said to be‘anonymous. For other forms 
see 7S. ix. 9and 8S. xi. 169. 
Is it likely that Bagehot was 
. author? He certainly wrote verse. 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


himself the 


5. Nobis meminisse relictum. 
6. Etiam tentasse decorum. 
a. Gifts then seem 


Most precious when the giver we esteem. 
G. &. J. 


[7. Are these 


£ Ovi 
* Heroides,’ " — 


lines a rendering 
17, We 

Acceptissima semper 
Munera sunt, auctor que pretiosa facit.] 


8. Where does the following quotation come 
from? It has long haunted my brain, but I 
cannot place it, and quotation books do not help:— 

Farewell, my heart’s queen, 
Farewell, my wife.... 
Giver at once and ender of my life. 
What wanten men to have ? 
-»-.-descend into cold grave 
Alone withouten company. 
JouNn LEcky. 


9 


Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 
Drink with me, and drink as I. 
GEO. CLULOW. 
[9. Wm. Oldys (1696-1761), ‘ On 
out of a Cup of Ale.’] 


a Fly drinking 








Replies. 
LAYING A GHOST. 
(12 S. iii. 504; iv. 31.) 


I Betreve I can furnish a more recent 
instance of exorcism than that quoted by 
Mrs. Corr. I had it at first hand from a 
young woman who attended me as a trained 
Nauheim nurse, but as I cannot communicate 
with her. and ask her leave to give names, 
I may not state where the exorcism took 
place. The teller of the tale is a highly 
respectable person, and was born in the 
very pretty village, well known to Marl- 
borough boys, where her people still live. 
Her father is a tenant on a large estate 
where the fine old manor house has been 
said to be haunted for generations. From 
a certain window, opening on a terrace, @ 
lady was seen to leave the house and 
follow a shrubbery path to the lake in the 
grounds, where she vanished. Possibly the 
family who owned the house were in- 
different to the story, but when they let it, 
their tenants found the nuisance so in- 
tolerable—as servants were too frightened 
to stay—that they got the owner's leave to 
organize a service of exorcism. My in- 
formant gave a very vivid account of it, 
although she was not an eyewitness. But 
her father was asked to attend, as were the 
other chief tenants and heads of families ; 
and the ministers of all the different de- 
nominations for miles round were also 
invited. 

The service took place at night. The 
tenants were gathered in the courtyard, 
and when the procession of clergy appeared 
from the manor house they fell in, and 
followed the churchmen, feeling greatly 
solemnized. The route was through the 
long French window, down the path, and to 
the lake. The processional singing ceased 
at the lake-side, and prayers were said 
there. 

I am not sure, but I am inclined to think 
that the tenant’s daughter believed that 
the ‘“‘ ghost’s”’ path was followed without 
any information being given to guide the 
clergymen who organized the whole thing. 

It is a pity that so elaborate a rite did not 
lay the troubled lady’s spirit. After telling 
me the story the young nurse went for her 
brief holiday to her home. Standing in the 
village street by the pretty stream, she saw 





a wagonette laden with luggage dash down 
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from the hall, bearing some young women to |surrounding air every day. At early morming 


the station. “ Another batch leaving the 
hall!” said her gossip ; and she then learnt 
that no real improvement had been effected 
by the gathering of good men. 

Were it a tale of Ireland, not of Southern 
England, the explanation would be simple 
indeed: till some one speaks, and boldly 


then, and alone....I betook me towards the 
field....First, I paced and measured out my 
circle on the grass. Then did I mark my pentacle 
in the very midst, and at the intersection of the 
five angles I did set up and fix my crutch of raun 
(rowan). Lastly, I took my station south, at the 
true line of the meridian, and stood facing due 
north. [I waited and watched for a long time. 
At last there was a kind of trouble in the air, a 


asks, ‘In the Name of God, what do you | soft and rippling sound, and all at once the shape 


9 


want ?”’ the poor spirit cannot rest. 


I know of an earlier exorcism which took 
place successfully in Cornwall about 1880, 
and freed the disturbed tenants of an old 
house there from the crying of a little girl 
who wandered about the attics cold and 
heart-broken. 


Can any one explain the very general 
belief that our English Church has a form 
of prayer for exorcism ? In the case of the 
Cornish haunting I was told that “ the 
clergyman read the prescribed form.” 

In Norfolk, too—land of ‘‘ John Schorne, 
gentleman born,” who was such an expert 
in laying wandering spirits—the same belief 
is held. People say, “‘ O, of course it is not 
in the ordinary Prayer Book, but all clergy- 
men know it, and can use it if called upon.” 

Neca. 


One of the biographers of the Rev. R. 8S, 
Hawker, Vicar of Morwenstow, relates an 
occasion on which that poet-priest essayed 
the laying of a nineteenth-century ghost ; 
and in Hawker’s Prose Works (Blackwood, 
1893) is a circumstantial story (based on 
“the ‘ diurnal’ of a simple-hearted clergy- 
man of the seventeenth century’’) of the 
laying of the Botathen Ghost. The story 
is too long for quotation ; but if any of your 
readers should be sent back once more by 
this allusion to the original, they will not 
regret it. 

Briefly to summarize the story (first pub- 
lished in All the Year Round, 1867), one 
Parson Rudall of Launceston, having sought 
and obtained episcopal sanction under sig- 
nature and sigillum, thus records his en- 
counters with the ghostly visitant, “a 
woman with a pale and troubled face.... 
fone] Dorothy Dinglet....that....had now 
been dead three years” :— 

** January 11, 1665.—Therewithal did I hasten 
home and prepare my instruments, and cast my 
figures for the onset of the next day. Took out 
my ring of brass, and put it on the index-finger of 
my right hand, with the scutuwm Davidis traced 
thereon.” 


** January 12, 1665.—Rode into the gateway 
at Botathen, armed at all points....There is 


appeared, and came on towards me gradually.” 
Then follows a singular colloquy, confession 
of ancient sin and wrong, prediction of 
““a fearful pestilence.’ The “ diurnal” 
goes on :— 

‘At even-song, a long discourse with that 
ancient transgressor My. B. Great horror and 
remorse ; entire atonement and penance ;....full 
acknowledgment before pardon.” 

“ January 13, 1665.—At sunrise I was again in 
the field. She came in at once, and, as it seemed, 
with freedom....Then I rehearsed the penitent 
words of the man she had come up to denounce, 
and the satisfaction he would perform. Then said 
she, ‘ Peace ‘in our midst.’ I went through the 
proper forms of dismissal, and....I did dismiss 
that troubled ghost, until she peacefully withdrew, 
gliding towards the west. Neither did she ever 
afterward appear, but was allayed until she shall 
come in her second flesh to the valley of Arma- 
geddon on the last day.” 

Mr. Hawker adds :— 

“Tt is a singular fact that the canon which 
authorizes exorcism under episcopal licence is 
stilla part of the ecclesiastical law of the Anglican 
Church, although it might have a singular effect 
on the nerves of certain of our bishops if their 
clergy were to resort to them for the faculty 
which Parson Rudall obtained.” 


S. T. H. Parkes, 


In 1879 a service for the exorcism of a 
ghost was held at the National Schools at 
Horspath, Oxon, by the Rev. H.C. B. Cruick- 
shank, chaplain of New College, and 
Principal of St. Kenelm’s School, Horspath. 
A full choir, with cross and candle-bearers 
and acolytes, went in procession from the 
Vicarage to the National Schools. The 
ghostly evidences were said to be the 
appearance after dark of lights in the school- 
room windows. W. P. H. Poiiock. 


The Spectator for July 6, 1711 (No. 110), 
states :— 

‘“My friend Sir Roger de Coverley has often 
told me, with a great deal Uf mirth, that at his 
first coming to his estate he found three parts of 
his house altogether useless ; that the best room 
in it had the reputation of being haunted, and by 
that means was locked up; that noises had been 
heard in his long gallery, so that he could not get 
a servant to enter it after eight o’clock at night ; 
that the door of one of his chambers was nailed 





danger from the demons, but so there is in the 


up because there went a story in the family that 
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a butler had formerly hanged himself insit ; and 
that his mother, who lived to a great age, had shut 
up half the rooms in the house, in which either 
her husband, a son, or daughter had died. The 
Knight seeing his habitation reduced to so small 
a compass, and himself in 'a manner shut out of his 
own house, upon the death of his mother ordered 
all the apartments to be flung open, and exorcised 
by his chaplain, who lay in every room one after 
another, and by that means dissipated the fears 
which had so long reigned in the family.” 


G. P. 





Lorpd CHARLES MURDERED BY HIS 
BrorHeR (12 S. iv. 75).—Whether or not 
this was a case of murder is open to doubt. 
Mrs. STIRLING may read a full account of 
the circumstances in ‘ The Annual Register’ 
for 1796, pp. 31*, 32*. The person who 
was shot was Lord Charles Townshend 
{fourth son of the first Marquess Townshend), 
who was returning from Yarmouth, where 
he had just been elected M.P., in company 
with his next elder brother Lord Frederick 
(not James, as stated in the diary from 
which Mrs. StiRLING quotes). Lord James 
was @ younger half-brother, and at the date 
was a boy of 11. 

The jury, after hearing Lord Frederick’s 
evidence, returned an open verdict, “ killed 
by a pistol ball, from whose hands unknown.”’ 
The evidence showed that both the young 
lords, who were driving from Yarmouth to 
London, behaved in such a way as to suggest 
intoxication or mental derangement. Lord 
Frederick, who was seen to throw a pistol 
out of the carriage window, stated that his 
brother shot himself. I am not sure 
whether Lord Frederick was already in 
holy orders: he subsequently held the 
rectory of Stiffkey in Norfolk, and died in 
January, 1836. Burke does not give the 
date of birth of Lord Charles; Lord Fre- 
derick’s is dated, both by Burke and Sir 
Egerton Brydges, as Dec. 30, 1767. The 
latter dates Lord Charles’s birth as January, 
1768, these two dates being irreconcilable, 
but a reference to ‘The Annual Register’ 
shows that this should be Jan. 6, 1769. 
The date of the tragedy was May 27, 1796. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 





Leamington. 


The Gent. Mag. for 1796 has an account of 
his incident, dated Friday, May 27. 

Lord Frederick Patrick Townshend was 
the third son of George, Ist Marquis Towns- 
hend, and was born Dec. 30, 1767, took 
holy orders, and d. Jan. 18, 1836. This is 
all the Peerages say of him. He evidently 





The fourth son, Lord Charles Patrick 
Thomas Townshend, was born Jan. 6, 1769, 
both brothers being named Patrick because 
the Marquis was at the time Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. Charles was admitted 
to Lincoln’s Inn, May 1, 1786 ; called to the 


bar May 11, 1793 (Registers); became 
lieutenant of an Independent Company of 
Foot Nov. 15, 1793; captain 88th Foot the 
next day ; major 118th Foot, Feb. 23, 1795 ; 
and when that regiment was reduced the 
same year, he was retired on its full pay 
until his melancholy death at the age of 27 
(Army Lists). W. R. W. 

[Mr. R. PrerPpornt sends extracts from ‘ The 
Annual Register ’ for 1796, p. 21 of the ‘ Chronicle,’ 
which we have forwarded to Mrs. STIRLING. 
Mr. J. F. FULLER, W. B. H.,and Mr. S. F. Hutton 
are also thanked for replies.] 


‘* RAPEHOUSE ”’ (12 S. iv. 46, 86).—See the 
‘N.E.D.’ under “ rasp” and “‘ rasp-house.”’ 
The earliest quotation for the latter word is 
taken from Evelyn’s ‘ Diary’ under the 
year 1641, where he writes: ‘‘ Thence to the 
Rasp-house, where the lusty knaves are 
compelled to work; and the rasping of 
brasil and logwood for the dyers is very hard 
labour.” Evelyn is speaking of Amsterdam. 
There is an error in the index to the “‘ Globe ”’ 
edition of the ‘ Diary’ (1908), where the 
Rasp-house is assigned to Antwerp. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


LEGENDS ON LOvE Tokens (125%. ii. 507; 
iii. 341).—G. F. Kunz’s new book, ‘ Rings 
for the Finger’ (Lippincott, 1917), contains 
many mottoes found engraved on finger 
rings. ‘There is also the work by M. Deloche, 
‘Etude historique et archéologique sur les 
anneaux sigillaires et autres des premiers 
siécles du moyen age: description de 315 
anneaux, Paris, 1900.’ The majority of the 
rings described in this are French or in 
French collections. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


St. MARTIN DE LOoNDRES (12 S. iv. 47).— 
Perhaps the two churches mentioned by 
A. B. C. were founded by “the executors 
of Mathew Columbars, a stranger born, a 
Bordeaux merchant of Gascoyne and French 
wines,’ who about 1399 rebuilt the church 
of St. Martin in the Vintry in the city of 
London, ‘‘ sometime called St. Martin de 
Beremond Church.” Columbars’s arms, 
which in Stow’s time remained yet in the 
east window of this church, were “ between 
a chevron, three columbins.’’ The tinctures 
are not given by Stow. The church, which 
was burnt in the Great Fire, was not rebuilt. 





lived in seclusion for the rest of his life. 





JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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WaHatLey ABBEY Reaistrers (12 8. iv. 73). 
—The Chartulary is in the British Museum, 
Add. MS. 106374; abstracts relating to, 
Harl. MS. 2060, f. 146, and 7017, f. 13. 

J. Harvey Broom. 


““WineEsovur,” A Prum (12 S. iii. 510).— 
This is a favourite plum for preserving, 
which is not ignored by the ‘ E.D.D., 
where one finds it defined as “‘a kind of 
large plum.” I have heard that it grows 
abundantly at Sherburn in Yorkshire ; but 
whether that happy place be Sherburn-in- 
Elmet, or Sherburn, York, I do not know, 
though I think it is the former. 

St. SwirHrn. 


Porms By Lory CHESTERFIELD (12 S. 
iii. 68, 119, 173).—‘ Quin’s Jests’ (London, 
1766) contains, at p. 93, “ Written in a 
Lady’s ‘ Sherlock upon Death’: by Lord 
Ch—rf—ld,’’ four four-line verses, the first 
being 

Mistaken fair, lay Sherlock by, 
His doctrine is deceiving ; 

Whilst he teaches us to dye, 
He cheats us of our living. 


W. B. H. 


WiiBatp (12 S. iv. 12).—M. is quite 
right in distinguishing between Willibald 
the biographer of Boniface and Willibald, 
Bishop of Hichstadt ; but there is no ground 
for the supposition that the biographer was 
Boniface’s nephew (see Levison’s edition of 
the life and MRobinson’s translation), nor 
for stating that he was born at Crediton. 
It was Boniface himself who, according to a 
late and very doubtful tradition, was born 
at Crediton. EK. W. B. 


According to the ‘ Catholic Encyclopedia,’ 
Willibald, Bishop of Eichstaédt, and his 
brother Winnebald, Abbot of Heidenheim, 
were the sons of St. Richard, commonly 
called the ‘“‘ King’’; their mother was a 
relative of St. Boniface. They were born 
somewhere in Wessex. It is quite an 
exception to find chronologies in which they 
are not “ pooled”’ under the name of the 
elder brother Willibald. Such an exception 
is Sir Harris Nicolas’s ‘ Chronology of 
History, in which the bishop is distin- 
guished from the abbot, and their days in 
the calendar are given correctly as July 7 
for the former and Dec. 18 for the latter. 
In an old Hungarian missal dating from the 
end of the twelfth century and one or two 
martyrologies in Germany the name is given 
as ‘“‘ Wnebaldus, Ab.,”’ and his day as 
Dec, 18 ; whereupon Pilgram, the author of 





* Calendarium Chronologicum Medii Potissi- 
mum Atvi’ (Vienna, 1781), also mistaki 

the bishop for his brother, remarks that 
““nescio cur hae die.’ The abbot died on 
that day in 761. I do not think that R. T. 
Hampson mentions the younger brother in 
his ‘ Medii ASvi Kalendarium.’ Is there 
another Willibald ? L. L.g 


Dopson, Dopason, or Dosson Famity 
(12 S. iii. 509).—....Dobson, cousin to Sir 
Richard St. George (Norroy), had a con- 
firmation from him of a coat and crest in 
1605....Dodson had a grant from Sir 
William Segar (Garter), May 6, 1617. 

' S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN, 


SratvuE aS WarteR-FountTain (12 §, 
iii. 478, 521; iv. 27).—Two only, of the 
dozen on the Continent, seem to need 
adding to those at Brussels, viz.: One 
(because of reference at iii. 521 to Charles V.) 
at Malaga, given him in homage by the 
Republic of Genoa. This is described, 
sufficiently if inaccurately, in ‘ L’ Espagne, 
Splendeurs et Miséres’ (P. L. Imbert, 1875), 
p- 123. The other (because of its religious 
interest) at Saint-Etienne de Meaux, de- 
scribed and depicted in ‘ Les Seins & I’ Eglise’ 
(G. J. A. Witkowski, 1907), p. 158. 

ROcKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass, 


SPENSER AND ‘ THE SHEPHERD’S CALEN- 
DAR’ (12 S. iv. 12).—Mr. R. L. Eacre asks 
whether 

Vivitur ingenio: czetera mortis erunt, 
comes from an earlier source than Peacham’s 
‘ Minerva Britanna’ (1612). 

The line is much older than this, being a 
quotation from the longer of the ‘ Elegie 
in Mecenatem.’ See lines 37, 38 :— 

Marmora Meonii vincunt monumenta libelli: 

Vivitur ingenio: cetera mortis erunt. 

The MSS. run the two poems into one, and 
some, with a courageous disregard of 
chronology, name Virgil as their author. 
They have also been attributed to Ovid, 
and the “‘ Vivitur ingenio ”’ line is frequently 
quoted as his, to the discomfiture of the 
ingenuous inquirer. 

The prevailing view now is that the two 
elegies ‘are by the anonymous author of the 
‘Consolatio ad Liviam,’ and were written 
shortly after Mecenas’s death in 8 B.C. 
They are included in Robinson Ellis’s 
‘Appendix Vergiliana’ (1907), and in 
numerous other collections, such as the 
‘ Anthologia ’ of Burman, Wernsdorf’s‘Poete 
Latini Minores,’ Baechrens’s ‘ Poets Latini 
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Minores,’ Vollmer’s ‘ Poets Latini Minores,’ 
Riese’s ‘ Anthologia Latina,’ &c. 

The motto “‘ Vivitur ingenio’”’ appears at 
one time to have been prominently displayed 
in Drury Lane Theatre. In the Epilogue to 
Farquhar’s ‘ Love and a Bottle’ (December, 
1698), written and spoken by Joseph Haynes, 
is the couplet, 

Vivitur ingenio, that damn’d motto there, 
[Looking up at it. 
Seduced me first to be a wicked player. 
Haynes had been Latin secretary to Sir 
Joseph Williamson, and may be supposed 
to have been specially susceptible to Latin 
mottoes. Epwarp BEnSsLy. 


SANIGAR SURNAME (12 S. iv. 12).—On 
p. 5 of ‘ Notes on ‘Wanswell Court act its 
Occupants for Seven Centuries,’ by James 
Herbert Cooxe, F.S.A., is the following :— 

“Thomas de Stone died in 1316, leaving two 
daughters his cohciresses, between whom a 
pattition ef his lands took place, when Wanswell, 
augmented by the grant of Thomas, 6th Earl of 
Berkeley, was allotted to Alice, who married 
John Swanhunger or Saniger, the Stone and 
Woodford estates being inherited by her other 
sister Joan, wife of John Sergeant. By deeds of 
partition in 1347-1353 other lands were allotted 
to the Swanhungers, who thus became consider- 
able landowners. They were an old Berkeley 
family whose patrimonial house and estate in the 
neighbourhood is still called Saniger Farm, and 
was sold by Edward Saniger to the Earl ‘of 
Berkeley in 1774. There is a tradition amongst 
the family that their original ancestor came to 
Berkeley with Robert Fitzharding.”’ 


THERESA J. PENNY. 


Sanigar, Sinegar, and Senigar are doubtless 
early spellings of the personal name Sanger, 
from the Anglo-Saxon sangere, a singer or 
songster. Other variants of the name are 
Sangar, Sanggere, Sangster, Sanxter, and 
Synger. N. W. Hutt. 


St. Pavi’s Scuoou: StewaRDS OF THE 
Scnoox Frasts (12 S. iv. 68).—Henry Bull 
presumably the man who d. Aug. 30, 

728. 

A Thomas Batson, barrister of the Middle 
Temple, d. Oct., 1740 (London Mag.). 

A John Benson, Paymaster of the Lottery 
1712, d. Jan. 27, 1715 (‘ Hist. Reg.’). 

A Henry Boon (p. 69), surgeon, d. July 8, 
1719 (ibid.). 

A Nicholas Field, surgeon, d, Jan. 12, 
1720 (ibid.). 

A John Fotherby of Great George Street, 
Hanover Square, d. Feb. 6, 1733 (zbzd.). 

A William Glanvil, Clerk of the Petitions 


| John Hall of the Six Clerks’ 

‘hancery d. June 21, 1729. 

Edward Gibbons (p. 68), a Commissioner 
of the Customs (1,0001.), Jan. 25, 1711, to 
Nov. 9, 1714, and a director of the South 
Sea Company, d. Dec. 25, 1736 

Henry Lovibond was undoubtedly the 
Master in Chancery, Nov. 3, 1712, till he 
d. Aug. 9, 1727. His son d. May 30, 1733. 
Henrys brother Edward, a director of the 
South Sea Company, d. July 2, 1737. 

There was an Edward Nelthorpe elected 
F.R.S. 1666. 

Richard Robinson, medicus, F.R.S. 1681, 
d. Jan. 30,1733. 

There was a Charles Smithen, goldsmith 
to Queen Anne in 1707, who d. April 18, 1729. 

Samuel Stebbing was Somerset Herald, 
Secretary and Seal-Keeper of the Court of 
the Earl Marshal of England, and continuator 
of Sandford’s ‘ Geneal. Hist.’; he d. Aug. 20, 
1719. 

Christopher Tilson of the Treasury d. 
Aug. 25, 1742 (not 1702), his wife having 
d. September, 1739. Probably brother of 
George Tilson, F R.S. 1735, Under-Secretary 
of State, who d. Nov. 18, 1738. 

John Taylor may have been the Clerk of 
the Treasury who d. Aug. 30, 1735. 

W. R. W. 


Office in 


NEPTUNE: CROSSING THE LinE (12 S. 
iv. 77).—A very full account of the origin 
and method of carrying out the mock 
ritual observed in bygone times when ships 
passed from north to south latitude, and 
vice versa, will be found in the second 
volume of ‘ Chambers’s Book of Days,’ on 
pp. 653-4. WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


Norta-Country Customs (12 8. iv. 74). 
—Mr. Dopson will find a large collection of 
old country customs lingering in Cumber- 
land (and Westmorland) in ‘ Bygone Cum- 
berland and Westmorland,’ by Daniel Scott 
(London, William Andrews & Co., 5 Far- 
ringdon Avenue, E.C., 1899). 

Joun R. Macrata. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


ALESTON, MIpDLESEX (12 S. iii. 475).— 
With reference to my query as to the 
location of ‘‘ Aleston, Middlesex,” it has been 
suggested to me that Aleston may possibly 
be the old form of Harlesden. 

I have an impression that there used to be 
a football team known as Barnet Aleston. 
Can any reader verify this ? 
H. Hume 





in the Treasury, d. Dec. 31, 1717 (ibid.). 





Chelford Road, Knutsford, Cheshire. 
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Hepcernoes (12 S. iv. 76).—There was 
formerly a standing committee in every 
parish for the destruction of “ noyfull 
fowles and vermyn,” and this object was 
felt to be so important that the practice 
‘was expressly sanctioned by statute. A 
committee, consisting of the churchwardens 
and six other parishioners, was authorized 
to be appointed, with power to tax and assess 
every person holding lands or tithes in every 
parish yearly at Easter, and whenever else 
it might be needful to raise a sum of money 
to be put into the hands of two other persons, 
who were to distribute it. These distri- 
butors were to pay this money in rewards for 
the different sorts of vermin brought in, 
and a scale of payment was prescribed, which 
included twelvepence for the head of every 
fox ; a penny for the head of every polecat, 
wild-cat, or fitchewe ; and twopence for the 
head of every hedgehog. The statutes 
relating to the subject are 24 Henry VIII. 
cap. 10 and 8 Elizabeth, cap. 15. They 
have, however, long ceased to be operative. 
The urchin or hedgehog was destroyed 
because it was (and in some places still is) 
popularly supposed to suck the udders of 
cows, and abstract the milk. Its shape was 
also believed sometimes to be assumed by 
mischievous elves. Hence Prospero in ‘ The 
Tempest ’ (I. ii.) says :— 

Urchins 
Shall, for that vast of night that they may work, 
All exercise on thee. 
In the witch scene in ‘ Macbeth’ the hedge- 
pig is represented as one of the witches’ 
familiars. In calling a child a little urchin 
the elfish idea remains. 

In the churchwardens’ accounts for 
Clitheroe for the latter half of the seventeenth 
century there are many payments for fox 
heads at ls. each, and for fullimarts’ or 
foomards’ (that is polecats’) heads at 2d. 
each. There are the following payments 
for hedgehogs :— 

1699. ffor 4 ffoomards 8d., and 4 hedge- 
hogs 10d. és ne 7 6 1-6 
3 hedghoggs more i s« O° O46 
1700. Paid for one foomard and 3 
hedgehogs am ie os & O@ 3 
Wo. Serr WEEKs. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


LILLIPUT AND GULLIVER (12 S. iv. 73).— 
There is no need to go to Poole to find the 
source from which Swift took his hero’s 
name. In The Atheneum for Nov. 25, 1905, 
Dr. E. J. L. Scott described his discovery 
among the Westminster Chapter archives of 
the proceedings in actions brought by 
Lemuel Gulliver of Westminster against 











Peter Swift, yeoman, at one time of Longdon, 
co. Worcester, with bills of costs Tated 
8, 14, and 22 Geo. IJ. lLongdon, as Dr, 
Scott observed, is “ a place not far removed 
from Goderich, co. Hereford, of which 
Thomas Swift, grandfather of Jonathan 
Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, was 
vicar.” 

The rash suggestion that Swift alluded to 
these actions in Part II. chap. vi, of the 
‘Travels’ was disposed of by Mr. G. A. 
Aitken and Mr. L. R. M. Strachan, who 
drew attention to the chronological error 
(Atheneum, Dec. 16, 1905). 

EpwWaArRD BENSLY. 


The following foot-note is from Timbs’ 
‘ Anecdote Lives,’ &c., vol. i. p. 54:— 

‘“*Rogers notes: ‘When I was at Banbury 
I happened to observe in the churchyard several 
inscriptions to the memory of persons named 
Gulliver; and on my return home looking into 
‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ I found to my surprise that 
the said inscriptions are mentioned there as a 
confirmation of Mr. Gulliver’s statement that his 
family came from Oxfordshire. —‘ Table Talk, 


ORF 
H. C—n. 


p. 257.” 

SHEPPARD MURDER STONE (12 8. iv. 18).— 
From the ‘ Nottingham Date-Book,’ under 
the year 1817, I abstract the following 
particulars with reference to the above. 
The murdered girl was 17 years of age, 
and lived with her mother at Papplewick. 
She left there on July 7 to seek a place in 
service at Mansfield, and was seen to leave 
on her return journey about 6P.m. Early 
the next morning her body was discovered 
in a ditch by the roadside; her skull was 
badly fractured, and a large blood-stained 
hedge-stake, 5 feet in length, was found 
near. Her umbrella and shoes were missing. 
A Mr. Barnes was appointed to take charge 
of the case ; he soon found a trace of a mgn 
who had sold the umbrella at Bunny, and 
who was later apprehended at Loughborough 
and made a full confession. He was a 
soldier named Charles Rotherham, aged 23. 
of Sheffield, and had served twelve years as 
a driver in the artillery, having visited 
Egypt, and been at Badajoz, Salamanca, 
and Toulouse. He did not know the girl, 
and had never spoken to her. On the 
impulse of the moment he struck her down, 
and repeated the blows until she was life- 
less. Discovering no money on her, he 
took the boots and umbrella, and these led 
to his detection. He was tried by the Hon, 
Sir John Bayley at the County Hall, Notting- 
ham, and at first pleaded guilty, but was 
prevailed upon by the judge to submit to a 
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trial. He was found guilty, and was hanged | 


at Gallows-Hill on July 28. The monument | 
which perpetuates the tragedy was erected by | 
Mr. Anthony Buckles and other gentlemen. 
The inscription thereon has, I understand, | 
been recently restored. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The report of the trial of Charles Rotherham 
for the murder of Elizabeth Sheppard will be 
found in The Times for July 29, 1817. The 
name of the judge is not stated in the brief 
report, but it was probably Sir George Hol- 
royd who tried the crime on the Midland 
Circuit at this Assize, or perhaps Sir John 
Bayley, who sat elsewhere on the civil side 
this circuit. Holroyd she¢rtly afterwards 
came very prominently into notice by his 
handling of Abraham Thornton’s case, on 
an indictment for the murder of Mary 
Ashford. This was the famous “‘ wager of 
battel”’ case, tried at Warwick Summer 
Assizes, 1817, the ‘‘ wager of battel”’ point 
being argued the ensuing Hilary Term. 

Eric R. Watson. 


There is a brief reference to this in ‘ High- 
ways and Byeways in Nottinghamshire,’ by 
J. B. Firth, 1916, pp. 181-2. 

STEPHEN J. BaRNs. 


GERMAN WoRKS : ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 
(128. iv. 73).—A copy of Chamisso’s ‘ Peter 
Schlemih] ; or, the Shadowless Man,’ from 
the German (anon.), 8vo, London, 1824, is 
preserved in the Bodleian Library. 


is ae 


Mrs. Lech or Lymer, CHESHIRE (12 S. 
48, 82).—In Thorne’s ‘ Environs of London,’ 
at p. 221, in a description of Fulham Parish 
Chureh, the following passage occurs :— 

“In the chancel is an elaborate mural monu- 
ment to Lady Margaret Legh, died 1603, wife of 
Sir Peter Legh, of Lyme, Cheshire. She is 
represented seated under a semicircular arch, 
in a ruff, veil, and farthingale, her hair in very 
small curls, an infant in swaddling-clothes on her 
right arm, and another on a pedestal on her left ; 
above her a shield of arms, hour-glasses, and 
various ornaments.” 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





JOHN Miprs THE PROFIuisT (12 S. iv. 45). | 
—In the ‘ History of Silhouettes,’ by Mrs. | 
E. Nevill Jackson, on p. lv of the plates, is | 
& reproduction of a portrait of Samuel | 
Holworthy (born 1758); this portrait is | 
signed by Miers, and is on ivory, the repro- | 
duction being the actual size. This Samuel 
Holworthy was son of Samuel Holworthy of | 
Elsworth, co. Cambridge ; he was a captain | 
in the Cambridge Militia, also a captain in | 


} 


the 23rd Regiment of Foot, and afterwards 
held the same rank in the East Suffolk 
Militia. He died in 1816. 
RicHARD HOLWORTHY. 
93/94 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 


EprraPH ON A Parrot (12 S. iii. 506).— 
Browne Willis records an epitaph on a bird, 
composed perhaps by an eighteenth-century 
rector of Little Gaddesden, Herts; it is 
quoted by Cole (Add. MS.‘5829, ff. 198 and 
199b, Brit. Mus.) :— ° 

‘*In the Garden belonging to the Parsonage 
House, I found these Verses affixed to a Fir or 
Yew Tree, on a Board handsomely wrote or 
painted, in memory of a noted singing Bird :-— 
One of the little winged Choir lies here, 

Whose Voice could charm and captivate the Ear. 

Not the harmonious Flute, nor Orpheus’ Lays 

Could e’re [sic] such sweet transporting Musick 
raise, 

Or merited such Wonder, or such Praise. 

But now these soft enchanting Strains are fled, 

The Organ ceag’d, and all its Notes are dead. 

Adieu, melodious Bird ! while e’en this Tree 

Retains its Verdure, I'll remember thee.” 

In 1910 the Rector of Little Gaddesden 
wrote to me :— 

‘* No trace of any such board exists now, and 
[ have inquired in the most likely quarters with- 
out finding any memory of it.” 

IT do not know of any work dealing with 
epitaphs on birds or animals, but the lines 
quoted above may be of interest to Mr. 
Dopeson. E. E. SQUIRES. 

Hertford. 

I am not unlikely to be wrong, but I think 
there is a parrot’s epitaph in the grounds of 
Clopton House, Stratford-upon-Avon. 

St. SwitHIn. 


SERPENT AND ETERNITY (12 S. iv. 50).— 
Mr. W. Cecil Wade, in ‘ The Symbolism of 
Heraldry,’ 1898, says: “‘ The Snake is the 
emblem of wisdom. The Egyptians repre- 
sented the world by the figure of a serpent 
biting its tail.” The subject of the serpent- 
symbol is fully dealt with, both in text and 
foot-notes, in ‘ The Symbolical Language of 
Ancient Art and Mythology, edited by 
Alexander Wilder, M.D., published in 1876, 
pp. 13-18. W.-B. 5. 


Cf. ‘The Lost Language of Symbolism,’ 
by Harold Bayley, vol. ii. chap. xviii. 
p. 214 (Williams & Norgate, 1912). There 
is a plate given here, and a brief remark or 
two. 

Another and more likely locality is 
Ajunta (Hyderabad). Cf. ° History of 
Paganism in Caledonia,’ by A. Wise, M.D., 
who says that the serpent Naga guarded 
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‘tthe Brahmin Buddha ; that it is the emblem 
of immortality ; that the figure of it coiled 
into a circle with its tail in its mouth is an 
appropriate symbol of eternity with its 
ever-recurring cycles; and that representa- 
tions of this Naga are found at Ajunta on 
the sculptured decorations of the doorways 
or in detached bas-reliefs outside the caves. 
He appears to rely on James Fergusson’s 
* Tree and Serpent Worship.’ J. W. B. 


This emblem is carved on the vaulting of 
the interesting Norman church of Iffley, 
close to Oxford, under the central tower. 
Is it connected with Scandinavian mytho- 
logy ? E. $8. Dopeson. 


THE Lorps Battmore (12 8. iv. 76).— 
Lodge’s ‘Peerage of Ireland,’ 1754, gives 
seven Lords Baltimore, viz., 1. George 
(d. 1632); 2. Cecil; 3. John; 4. Charles 
(d. Feb. 21, 1714); 5. Benedict Leonard 
(d. April 16, 1715) ; 6. Charles (d. April 24, 
1751) ; 7. Frederick. . 

In the cases of Cecil and John, Lodge does 
mot give the date of death. He mentions 
John, third Lord, as attending King James’s 
Trish Parliament in 1689, and says that he 
died soon after. Charles, fourth Lord, 
** was Outlawed for High Treason in Ireland, 
notwithstanding he never was in the King- 
dom.” The outlawry was reversed Jan. 25, 
1691. He was buried in St. Pancras Church, 
Middlesex, on Feb. 26, 1714. Benedict 
Leonard, fifth Lord, was buried at Epsom in 
Surrey on May 2, 1715. 

In * The English Baronetage, 1741, vol. i. 
p. 56, is the following curious reference :— 

** Richard Gerard, the second son of Sir Thomas 
{Gerard of Bryn, Bart.], born in October, 1613, 
at the age of twenty-one was one of those that 
went first into Maryland with Mr. Calvert, the 
lord Baltimore’s uncle, lord proprietor thereof.” 


W. P. H. Potnock. 


Miss WALDUCK’s query as to a Calvert 
connexion with a family of Fowler or Wilson 
doubtless refers to the data contained in a 
manuscript pedigree forwarded to me some 
years ago. According to this, a Capt, 
Fowler, owner of a vessel in which various 
members of the Launce family of Launceston 
left England, married Rebecea Launce, 
whose portrait by Kneller still exists. 

Their son Darcy Fowler married Miss 
Calvert, a Yorkshire lady, niece of Charles 
Calvert, who went to America and founded 
the estate of Baltimore. Darcy Fowler’s 
daughter Jane Maria married William Wilson 
of Stockton, and left issue. 

Wm. AsuEToN TONGE. 

Disley. 





Miss Watpvuck will find in my catalogue’ 
of the miniatures in the J. Pierpont Morgan” 
collection, vol. i., in the B.M., a portrait 
George, Lord Baltimore. She should 
consult Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage.’ 

G. C. WiLLIaAMsoNn, 

Burgh House, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


[Vol. i. of G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage, 


revised by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs (1910), says that © 


Cecil, second Lord Baltimore, was buried at 7 
St.‘ Giles’-in-the-Fields, Dec. 7, : 
succeeded by his second son Charles, the first son” 
George having died in June, 1636, under two years 
old. Charles is said not to have been present in 
James II.’s Parliament of May, 1689 ; and in the © 
list of peers absent from that Parliament, printed 


in Appendix D of vol. iii., appears, under Barons, a 
of Baltimore.” Charles is also 7 


‘Calvert Ba. 
described as having been ‘ outlawed by the 
Wexford Grand Jury in 1691, but this was 
reversed by the King 25 Jan. 1691/2.’ Lodge ™ 
evidently used the old ecclesiastical year, as he 
states that Charles was buried on ‘Feb. 26, 
1714’; whereas G. E. C. says that his will was 
dated 29 July, 1714, and that he was buried © 
“26 Feb. 1714/5, at St. Pancras, Midx., aged 77.” 

The dates in the extract from ‘The English 
Baronetage ’ indicate that ‘‘ Mr. Calvert, the lord 
Baltimore’s uncle,’ was Leonard Calvert, who 
(at the request of his brother Cecil, second Lord 
Baltimore) sailed from Cowes on Nov. 22, 1633, 
arrived at Point Comfort, Virginia, on Feb. 27, 
1634, and was the first governor of Maryland (see 
the account of him in the ‘ D.N.B.’). 

We have forwarded the other portion of MR. 
TonGr’s long reply to Miss WALDUCK.] 

WINCHESTER EpiscopaL Arms (12 8. 
iv. 75).—A similar shield is noted in Wood- 
ward’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Heraldry,’ p. 174:— 

‘‘ Bishop Waynflete’s seals have a_ shield 
charged with a sword in bend, and with a key 
(or keys) in bend sinister, and in chief a mitre. 
In the hall of New College, Oxford, is a similar 
shield in painted glass with the field of the shield 
azure. This may possibly be of earlier date than 
Waynflete’s seal, but the tincture of the field is, 
as far as I am aware, unique.” 
Your correspondent’s example was evidently 
unknown to Woodward. 

J. Harvey Boom. 


These arms appear on the seal of William 
Waynflete (1447-86) as a sword in bend 
surmounted by a key in bend sinister, and 
on the seal of Peter Courtenay (1487-92) as 
two keys in saltire, surmounted by a sword, 
hilt in base in pale. 

The seal of John Denton, commissary to 
Bishop Waynflete, had as arms of the see & 
sword and key in saltire, and in chief @ 
mitre with labels, as in the window dating 
c. 1460 mentioned by Mr. Le CouTeuR. 

Of course these seals do not show the colour 
of the field, and I regret not to be able to 
answer the query. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





1675, and was © 
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““CoRRUPTIO OPTIMI PESSIMA’’ (12 S. 
iii, 503).—The Optima corrupta pessima form 
of the saying is followed by Farquhar in 
‘The Constant Couple; or, A Trip to 
the Jubilee,’ where Col. Standard ends the 
opening scene of the third act with the 
couplet, 

Thus our chief joys with base allays [sic] are curst, 
And our best things, when once corrupted, worst. 
Possibly Denham’s lines may have been at 
work in the writer’s mind. 

EpWARD BENSLY. 


Sr. Gzorcre: Two INcIDENTS IN HIS LIFE 
(12 S. iv. 13).—An American would call it 
a “tall order’ if he were asked to give 
authorities for two incidents in the life of a 
saint who, according to a Protestant writer, 
“ was not only no saint, but not even a man, 
having never been in existence’’ (R. T. 
Hampson, ‘ Medii Afivi Kalendarium’ [1841], 
vol. i. p. 183). 

After a very careful investigation of the 
whole question, the Bollandist Father 
Delehaye came to the conclusion that all 
that can be affirmed safely about the patron 
saint of England may be summed up in the 
statement that he suffered martyrdom at 
or near Lydda (also known as Diospolis) 
in Palestine, probably before the time of 
Constantine (‘Saints Militaires, Paris, 1909, 
pp. 45-76). : 

If your correspondent requires descriptions 
of the two scenes represented on the stained 
glass at St. Neots, he should study the long 
account given “De S. Georgio Megalo- 
Martyre,” in the Bollandists’ ‘ Acta Sanc- 
torum ’ (vol. xii. of the whole series, pp. 101 
to 165). This author’s remark about the 
story of the fight with the dragon is that 
“fabula hee abest a Grecis et Latinis MSS. 
antiquis.”” His opinion is that the fable 
was introduced into Europe from Syria in 
the twelfth century ‘‘ post recuperationem 
Terre Sanciz,’’ and owes its origin to the 
characteristic love of the Syrians to em- 
ybellish the lives of the saints with fanciful 
tales ‘“ more istius evi’’ ; and he thinks that 
the story was diffused throughout Europe 
by means of ‘ The Golden Legend.’ 

L. L. K. 


The story of St. George as told in ‘ The 
Golden Legend’ is mainly founded on the 
early Greek and Coptic Acts, but there were 
Syriac, Latin, and Arabic versions also, and 
many variants. 

According to an early version of the story, 
before St. George fought and slew the dragon 
he had himself been killed by the Gauls, and 





the Virgin had raised him again to life.. 
This is why he was so often called her knight 
and painted kneeling by her side. 

A representation of St. George being armed 
by angels and knighted by the Virgin 
(Spanish, fifteenth century) is in the South 
Kensington Museum. F.'G.: B. 


New SHAKSPERE Society’s Puspiica- 
TIONS (12 S. iv. 77).—I was an original sub- 
scriber to this Society’s books during its 
existence. On leaf 3 of the cover of Series VI. 
No. 14, we read that No. 11 was a chromo- 
lithograph of Shakspere’s monument in 
Stratford Church, while No. 13 was a 
reproduction of the Droeshout portrait of 
Shakspere. Both appeared in 1883, and 
both are in my set—unmounted, and without 
any text. 

My set lacks No. 14 of Series I., which is 
given in some booksellers’ lists. Did this 
part ever appear? Perhaps Mr. SPARKE 
can enlighten me. If Mr. SparKE desires, 
I will send him a complete detailed list of 
my set. I have several parts in duplicate, 
which I could make over to him, if his set 
lacks them. W. A. B. Cooxipes. 

Grindelwald, Switzerland. 


I was never a member of this Society, 
but I have been glad to pick up some of its 
publications. I lack a section in Series VI. 
of Harrison’s valuable work, but do not 
know what number it should bear. It is 
often difficult ‘‘ to see the wood for trees” 
in books edited for the N.S.S. 

St. SwitTHrn. 


Tue CHIMNEY SWEEPER’S CLIMBING Boys 
(12 S. iii. 347, 462; iv. 28).—When I was 
a boy in the West of Ireland, the annual 
visits of the sweep and his climbing boy 
were great events, not unmixed with terror. . 
This must have been about 1877 or a year 
or so later ; for l was born in 1874. In my 
old home the chimneys wound about through 
the thick walls of the house, and they were 
so large that even the sweep himself, who 
was a man of average size, could ascend ; 
while his miserable-looking, thin, stunted 
little boy could stand upright in the hori- 
zontal shafts. 

I well remember the climbing dress of the 
boys. It was a sort of short smock, reach- 
ing nearly to the knees. On their heads 
they wore a kind of helmet—something 
like what is known as a Balaclava helmet— 
which made them look very strange and 
awe-inspiring. This curious head-dress was 
kept in position by a running tape, which 
was tied round the neck; and its full: 
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“skirts”? fell on to the shoulders. A 
leather belt was worn round the waist; 
and attached to it was a light line, by 
means of which the sweep could always 
communicate with the boy. Probably this 
life-line was introduced after catastrophes 
of various kinds had called attention to the 
risks run by the boys. 

On their knees the boys wore guards of 
padded leather or other material, to protect 
their flesh from the roughnesses of the 
chimney sides. Their feet were either bare, 
or covered by pliable shoes which had very 
thin soles. Their tools were a scraper and 
a brush, and they carried bags or small 
sacks, into which they put the soot. 

It was said that the sweeps used to 
“‘ feed” their climbing boys on gin, in order 
to prevent them from growing. The boys 
were always orphans—almost slaves, it 
would seem; but the stories about their 
master told me by my nurse were, most 
emphatically, “‘ stories with a purpose ’’— 
the “‘ purpose’ being to ensure my docility ; 
and they were most effectual as a means 
of silencing protest and checking rebellion. 
The chimney sweep was, in fact, the 
‘* Boney”? and the “‘ bogey man” of my 
childhood. ARTHUR J. IRELAND. 


ApMIRAL TromrP’s ENGLISH DESCENDANTS 
(12 S. iii. 478, 520; iv. 25, 84).—The full 
name of the famous Dutch admiral was not 
Martin Hapertzoon Tromp, but Maarten 
Herpertszoon or Harpertszoon (Martin, son 
of Herbert) Tromp. It is well known in 
Holland that no traceable descendants of 
the hero survive. It is, considering human 
nature, not surprising that many people 
who bear this very common Dutch name, 
particularly when settled abroad, should 
have boasted of an illustrious descent with- 
out any foundation of truth. 

W. DEL CourRT. 

47 Blenheim Crescent, W.11. 


‘ Tom Brown’s Scuoor Days’ : LITERARY 
Error (12 S. iy. 8, 116).—The most likely 
explanation of Thomas Hughes’s mistake in 
ascribing Shenstone’s lines to Rowe is that 
he had in mind the latter’s song of ‘ Colin’s 
Complaint ’ :— 

Despairing beside a clear stream 

A shepherd forsaken was laid. 
Johnson in his life of Shenstone, when 
speaking of the ‘ Pastoral Ballad, says: 
‘* His stanza seems to have been chosen in 
imitation of Rowe’s ‘ Despairing Shepherd.’ ’” 

The two lines 

I have found out a gift for my fair; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed, 











are, of course, a translation of 

Parta mez Veneri sunt munera ; namque notavi 

Ipse locum aériz quo congessere palumbes, 
Vergil, Ecl. iii. 68. 

Mr. PickeRtnc remarks that it is an 
astonishing fact that the error should never 
have been corrected. Although no notice ig 
taken of it in the only annotated edition of 
‘Tom Brown’ that 1 have seen, yet it has 
presumably provoked before now the un- 
spoken or unprinted comment of readers, 
But the correction of a work (other than a 
book of reference or learned treatise) after 
the author’s death is a delicate business. 
Where is the printer or editor to hold his 
hand? If Lamb quotes loosely from 
recollection is he to be set right ? 

When young Lord Castlewood breaks the 
news of his marriage with Mademoiselle de 
Wertheim, Thackeray makes him write: 
“There are four Counts her brothers. One 
an Abbey—three with the Prince’s army” 
(‘ Esmond,’ bk. iii. chap. ii.). In an Ameri- 
can edition “ an Abbey ”’ has been corrected 
into “‘in an Abbey’?! Epwarp BENSLy. 


FRANCIS TIMBRELL (12 S. ii. 507; iii. 76, 
112, 427; iv. 84).—Important MS. collec- 
tions relating to this family were made by 
the late F. S. Potter, and are in the possession 
of Mr. Richard Savage, Avranches, Grove 
Road, Stratford-on-Avon. 

J. Harvey Broom. 


“ Act OF PARLIAMENT Crock” (11 S. 
x. 130; 12 S. iii. 462 ; iv. 23, 61, 118).—The 
Act of Parliament of 1797, imposing a duty 
on clocks and watches, proved most disas- 
trous to the horological trade, and was 
repealed in the following year. An in- 
teresting account of the consequences of 
this Act is given, with illustrations of Act 
of Parliament clocks, in Mr. F. J. Britten’s 
‘ Old Clocks and Watches and their Makers,’ 
3rd ed., p. 568. He states that a former 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ mentions that 
he met with a printed form of receipt, dated 
April, 1798, for a half-year’s taxes due from 
a@ small farmer in Essex, in which occurred 
the item “‘ for clocks and watches, 5s. 74d.” 


R. BOL. 


‘* PHARAOH” = TRAVELLING SHOWMAN 
(12 8. iv. 75).—Is it right to assume that the 
name by which a travelling showman is 
sometimes known is to be spelt in the same 
way as we have adopted for spelling the 
name of a king of Egypt? There is an 
English word ‘“ fare,’ which is still very 
much alive in the Eastern Counties, and 
which still exists in the English classical 
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anguage in such compound words as 
t farewell,” “ thoroughfare,’ &c., which 
would more easily account for the sobriquet. 
A “fare-showman” or a “ farer”’ would 
come easily to the lips of the north and 
south folk of East Anglia. 

FRANK PENNY. 


Perhaps this name, when applied to a 
travelling showman, is merely a facetious 
rendering of ‘fairer’ or “farer.” In 
France his undertaking is called a thédtre 
forain, and I think he himself is sometimes 
referred to as un forain. St. SwWITHIN. 


If a gipsy, he would of course be a ruler 
of Egyptians. Gipsies in the East of 
Europe call themselves “‘ Pharaoh’s people.’ 

Bs. Ea, HE. 


GARGOYLES (12 S. iv. 74).—To the 
authorities referred to at 11 8. i. 369 by my 
friend the late Mr. Harry Hems I would 
add ‘ Gargoyles, by T. Tindall Wildridge, 
s.v. ‘ Antiquities and Curiosities of the 
Church, edited by Wm. Andrews (1897). 
‘Gargoyles’ also formed the subject of an 
article in The Builder of Aug. 16, 1890. 

JOHN T. Pace. 


Witu1am OvceutTrRep (12 S. iii. 128).— 
Such works of reference as Chamberlayne’s 
‘Present State of Great Britain’ and the 
(annual) ‘Court and City Register,’ or its 
successor the ‘ Royal Kalendar,’ all give 
lists of officials in the Custom House and 
other Government offices. W. R. W. 


‘THE Clown or Lonpon’ (12 8S. iv. 12). 
—The British Museum Catalogue states 
that this periodical issued 30 numbers in 
1845. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


65taH REGIMENT OF Foor (12 S. iv. 77).— 
The 65th were raised in 1756 as the 2nd 
Battalion of the 12th Regiment, and became 
the 65th Foot two years later. They went 
to the West Indies at the end of 1758, and 
a few references to their services there may 
be found in Fortescue’s ‘ History of the 
British Army,’ vols. ii. and iii. They took 
part in the capture of Guadeloupe (May 1, 
1759), and, together with the 4th and 
63rd Regiments, were left to garrison the 
island. In January, 1762, the regiment, or 
a detachment of it, is stated to have been 
employed at the capture of Martinique, 
but “ Martinique, 1762,” is not among their 
battle honours. Later they served in 
America. 











town in the following July. The flank 
companies fought at Bunker’s Hill on 
June 17, 1775. The regiment is not men- 
tioned again by name, but presumably it 
was among the twenty battalions of in- 
fantry which evacuated Boston and sailed 
to Halifax on March 17, 1776. It would 
appear to have returned to England, as it 
formed part of the force which went to the 
West Indies in 1794, captured Martinique, 
and surrendered to Hugues at Berville, 
Guadeloupe, Oct. 6, 1794. 

‘The Roll of the Officers of the York and 


Lancaster Regiment, Ist Battalion, for- 
merly 65th Regiment, 1756-1884,’ was pub- 
lished by Col. Raikes in 1885. ¢ 


C. W. Frresrace, Capt. 


PetiToT’s MINIATURE OF THE COMTESSE 
D OLONNE (12 8. iv. 75).—Mr. P. Mariette 
will find in my catalogue of the miniatures 
in the J. Pierpont Morgan collection, 
vol. iii., in the B.M., a portrait of Comtesse 
d’Olonne, and some notes about her. The 
enamel of her, lot 53 in the Strawberry Hill 
sale, was bought for 141l. 15s. by Robert 
Holford, and to the best of my belief still 
belongs to Sir George Holford of Dorchester 
House, Park Lane, W. 

G. C. WILLIAMSON. 

Burgh House, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

[Mr. H. J. B. CLEMENTs also thanked for reply.] 


WeekeEs (12 S. iv. 73).—In Kirby’s 
‘Winchester Scholars,’ at pp. 211, 238, 
under the years 1692 and 1732 respectively, 
are these entries : 

*““ Weekes, Abraham (13), St. Clement, London. 
To Magd. Coll., Oxford, 1696. M.A.” 

** Weekes, Francis (Bapt. 18 March, 1719/20), 
Sparsholt, Hants. Left 1737: d. young.” 

It would seem not improbable that Abraham 
was the father of the three Westminster 
boys, and that Francis came on to Winchester 
from Westminster. 

JoHN B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


GRAMMAR ScnHoort ReEaisters (12 S. 
iv. 78).—One can only surmise that @ great 
many Grammar School Registers must be in 
existence, if one could but discover who 
possesses them. At all events, the Register 
of my Alma Mater—Crewkerne Grammar 
School—is in existence from 1828, and is 
procurable in a most handy and interesting 
form, for-it is embodied in *‘ The History of 
Crewkerne Grammar School,’ by the Rev. R. 
Grosvenor Bartelot, an “old boy.” The 
book contains more. In it will be found the 








They were sent to Boston in| list of Wardens from 1608 ; of Feofices from 
January, 1769, but were removed from the | 1558; of Masters from 1547; of School 
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Exhibitioners from 1617; of Owsley Ex- 
hibitioners from 1627. The school was 
founded in 1499 by John de Combe, one-time 
Precentor of Exeter Cathedral, and _ is, 
therefore, among the earliest Grammar 
Schools in the country. 

W. G. Wittis WartTsoN. 


Exeter. 


Unless my memory fails, the registers of 
my old schoo}, Appleby, Leicestershire, had, 
up to the time of my leaving, forty years or 
more ago, been carefully kept and preserved 
from the foundation of the school by Sir 
-John Moore of London in 1697. I believe 
they contain an entry proving that Samuel 
Johnson was at one time a candidate for the 

_ headship. S. A. GrunDy-NEWMAN. 

Walsall, 


I can help Mr. Hitt Jurian to access to 
the register of one of the London endowed 
schools. At St. Andrew’s, Hatton Garden, 
‘the old registers exist in MS. from the latter 
part, of the seventeenth century. The 
oldest register has been published with index 
vand very full annotations by Messrs. A. W. 
Cannon, 39 Great Marlborough Street, at 
ls, 6d. Wee. B: 


Liverpool. 


New Mrtx As A CurE ror SWOLLEN LzGs 
(12 S. iii. 273, 431).—The cure for swelling 
in the legs as the result of an “‘ Aguish 
Distemper,” about which Dr. Macratu’s 
Westmorland squire wrote in 1692-3, can 
be illustrated from the experience of John 
Evelyn, who wrote in his Diary under 
Feb. 7, 1681/2 :— 

“Having had several violent fits of an ague, 
recourse was had to bathing my legs in milk up 
to the knees, made as hot as I could endure it ; 
and sitting so in it in a deep churn, or vessel, 
covered with bankets, and drinking carduus 
posset,* then going to bed and sweating, I not only 
missed that expected fit, but had no more, only 
continued weak, that I could not go to church till 
Ash-Wednesday.”’ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


“ Raisinc Cain” (12 8. iv. 77).—This 
expression does not appear to me to present 
much difficulty. Cain was the first mur- 
derer, and his killing his brother is the first 

-act of violence mentioned in the Scriptures. 
The expression is figurative, and implies the 
creating of such a scene of violence and 
disturbance that murder would not be 
unlikely to result. Wm. Serr WEEKS. 





Farmer's 
says that to raise Cain is “ to be dangero 
quarrelsome, to make a disturbance,” and 
thus, as one can understand, to revive the 
characteristics of the early man of wrath, 

Sr. Swrratn, 


Youne Lapres’ ComMPanrion (12 S. iii. 476, 
522).—I venture to suggest that what Dp, 
WILLIAMSON is seeking is one of the two 
following :— 

Z. With Wood-cuts. 

Instructions in Household Matters; or, The 
Young Girl’s Guide to Domestic Service. Written 
by A Lady, With an especial view to Young 
Girls intended for Service on leaving School. 

2. Third Edition. 

The Young Lady’s Friend; A Manual of 
Practical Advice and Instruction to young 
Females, on their entering upon the Duties of 
Life after quitting School. By a Lady. 

These were published under the sanction 
of the Committee of Council on Education a 
short time before 1845, as they are adver. 
tised in another work published by John W, 
Parker the same year. o “Wes dae 


AUTHORS. OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (12 §. 
iv. 18).—2. In Edward FitzGerald’s ‘ Such Stuff 
as Dreams are made of. A Drama, taken from 
Calderon’s ‘“‘ La Vida es Sueno,” ’ Act I. se. fi, 
King Basilio, speaking of his son Segismund’s 
birth, which caused his moth-r’s death, after 
describing the eclipse, earthauake, and other 
portents by which it was attended, says :— 

In such a paroxysm of dissolution 

That son of mine was born; by that first act 

Heading the monstrous catalogue of crime, 

I found fore-written in his horoscope. 

This is apparently the passage of which Mr. F.R. 
CAVE is in search. The Spanish original is 
El delito mayor 
Del hombre es haber nacido. 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


(12 S. iv. 50, 90.) 
There can be no doubt that ‘Od.,’ xxii. 412, 
is whet the querist wanted; but he and other 
readers may be interested to have a_ parallel 
passage :— 
od yap écOX4 Karbavoicr Keprouety em’ dvdpdot. 
Archilochus Fragm. Bergk, No. 643 Hiller 
(Teubner, 1907), No. 60; Liebel?, No. 41. 
J. K. St. J. 8: 
(12 S. iv. 106.) 
3. Words are easy as the wind; 
Faithful friends are hard to find. 
These lines are from Shakespeare’s ‘ Passionate 
Pilgrim,’ part xxii., beginning 
Whilst as fickle Fortune smil’d, 
Thou and I were both beguil’d. 


5 





* Mr. Austin Dobson explains in his edition 
that this is Carduus benedicius or blessed thistle, 
used as a posset-drink for fevers, referring the 
reader to Miller’s ‘ Herbal,’ 1722, p. 114. 








The first line quoted by your correspondent 
should read 
Words are easy, like the wind. 
JOHN WILLCOCK, jun. 
Manse, Lerwick. 





St. Ringan’s 
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‘ Dictionary of Americanisms’ 








sear 6 1 Gore A ww mee SO eit ee DOH eS 


so ”n 


Qos AS EO A OAA 


b-bd 
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Hotes on Books. 


Richard Cumberland, his Life and Dramatic Works. 
By Stanley Thomas Williams, Ph.D. (Oxford, 
University Press, 5s. 6d. net.) 

Tus is a creditable specimen of the kind of 
biographical study with which, of late years, the 
Yale University Press has made us familiar. If 
jt be too much to say that it attains the artistic 
symmetry which characterizes a thesis for a 
French Doctorat-és-Letires, it certainly does not 
fall short of those performances in a patience of 
research for which, were it not for this unhappy 
war, we should seek for a parallel beyond the 
Rhine. The author had little before him but the 
Cumberland ‘ Memoirs ’of 1806, the Mudford Life 
of 1812, and Miss Clementina Black’s ‘ Cumber- 
land Letters ’ of a century later; yet during the 
three years he has been engaged on his task he 
has contrived to ransack a number of authorities 
of which the list takes up more than ten closely 
printed pages, and is itself a useful catalogue of 
dramatic ‘literature. This is to approach the 
subject in that true spirit of thoroughness in- 
culcated by Mark Pattison, and Dr. Williams is to 
be congratulated on the result achieved. He 
has further equipped his volume with a lengthy 
bibliography and a sufficient index. 

Cumberland’s is a curious and complex per- 
sonality, and Fanny Burney may be forgiven for 
admitting that she found it difficult to reconcile 
Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Terence of England ” with Sheri- 
dan’s ‘Sir Fretful Plagiary.”’ The reader will 
experience a similar hesitation when he contrasts 
the elegant and rather cynical young bureaucrat 
of Romney’s portrait with the powdered and 
hard-featured veteran playwright in a pigtail and 
cannon curls who figures in his later likeness. 
Cumberland,“ by his ancestry, should have been 
predestined to a literary career. His mother, 
Joanna or ‘Jug’ Bentley, was the second 
daughter of the 

mighty Scholiast, whose unweary’d pains 

Made Horace dull and humbled Milton’s strains ; 

his father, a dignified ecclesiastic and Irish 

bishop. 

Born in 1732, Cumberland was educated at 
Bury St. Edmunds, and afterwards at West- 
minster, where he had Cowper and ‘ Vinny” 
Bourne for contemporaries. Then he went to 
Trinity College, Oxford, taking his B.A. degree 
in 1750, and proceeding Fellow in 1752. He 
subsequently became private secretary to Lord 
Halifax. This, after other Government posts, 
led in due course to his appointment in 1776 as 
permanent Secretary to the old Board of Trade, 
a post which he retained until 1781, when his 
office was abolished, and he retired with diminished 
means to Tunbridge Wells. But long before this 
time he had become conspicuous as a writer for 
the stage, having made his debut with a tragedy 
on ‘The Banishment of Cicero.’ This was 
followed by ‘The Summer’s Tale,’ an essay in 
Comic Opera; and henceforth, until his death 
in 1811, he continued to produce plays, reaching 
a formidable total of fifty-eight. Besides these, 


é wrote anonymous novels in_ the fashion of 
Fielding—non passibus equis; ‘The Observer,’ a 
collection of essays, some volumes on Spanish 
art, and, in the last years of his life, his well-known 

Memoirs.’ 
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With not a few weaknesses, Cumberland had 
many excellent qualities. He was a scholar; 
he had industry, energy, facility of composition, 
ingenuity in stagecaaft—everything, in short, but 
genius. One of his earliest plays, ‘The West 
Indian,’ 1771, is his best; half a dozen others 
deserve honourable mention. He was long pro- 
minent on the eighteenth-century stage, and was 
the leading exponent of the popular Sentimental 
Drama imported from France, and ultimately 
dethroned by Goldsmith’s ‘ She Stoops to Conquer.’ 
His social and dramatic position brought him 
into relations with the circle of Johnson and 
Garrick ; and his long life was protracted to the 
days of Rogers, Moore, and Horace Smith. Dr. 
Williams has collected a large number of anecdotes 
of both periods, which, with needful corrective 
comments, make his book an unfailing repertory 
of social portraiture. 


Social Life in Britain from the Conquest to the 
Reformation. Compiled by G. G. Coulton. 
(Cambridge, University Press, 15s. net.) 

STUDENTS of medieval life should be very 

grateful to Mr. Coulton for an anthology which 

puts before them characteristic samples of: the 
period. Indeed, we can learn much more from 

Mr. Coulton’s extracts than from a wilderness of 

dry handbooks. The volume is well produced, 

in good, clear type, and the gatherer of it is both 
learned and free from pedantry. His notes at 
the bottom of the page make hard words easy 
and translate Latin. A large portion of the 
book consists of renderings from Latin or old 

French; and there are some judicious abridg- 

ments of the extracts, so that the general reader 

as well as the learned can get without trouble 

a good idea of the life of his forefathers. The 

illustrations are well chosen and to the point, 

and the various sections are full of interest. 

We meet with the first English antiquary ; 

pilgrims starting from Winchelsea, then a sea- 

port; fruitful beginnings of science in Roger 

Bacon; writers hired for pay; the gay youth of 

Froissart placed next to Lydgate’s account of a 

Model Boy; gallant knights and City vagrants ; 

fraudulent tradesmen and profiteers; and prices 

for meat and game which are astonishing reading 
to-day. 

Those who have a special knowledge of the 
period, or wish to enlarge what they possess, will 
welcome Mr. Coulton’s little introductions in 
small type, which supply references for further 
study and pertinent comments of his own. Under 
the section ‘ Rich and Poor,’ for instance, notes 
put us in the way to learn about usury and 
Papal theories of finance. 

The purchasing power of money in these early 
days was, of course, much greater than it is 
to-day. Mr. Coulton has worked out the pay 
of a writer of the ‘ Vite Patrum ’ at “ 6d. a week 
plus board and lodging: an ordinary artisan’s 
pay.” Here and elsewhere he does not tell us 
what the money was worth, perhaps because it is 
not easy to make an accurate computation. 
And prices: went up even in those days. We find 
a complaint about 1375 that Labour demanded 
five or six shillings then for what cost two in 
earlier times, and serving-men of the Cord- 
wainers in 1387 accused of forming a trade union, 
in which they were encouraged by a friar who 
promised them the support of the Pope. 
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Primitive Sun Dials or Scratch Dials : containing 
a List of those in Somerset. By Dom Ethelbert 
Horne. (The Author, Dogvnside att near 

Bath, 4s. 4d. post free. 
FATHER HORNE has produced an dunauative little 
monograph upon a subject that has puzzled many 
antiquaries, viz., the primitive sundials consisting 
of a few lines cut directly on the stone of numerous 
old parish churches. For these he suggests the 
name of ‘Scratch dials,’ and he explains how 
they differ from true sundials. He examines the 
various theories that have been put forward 
respecting their age and origin, and comes to the 
conclusion that ‘‘the original object of the 

Scratch dial was to mark the hour for mass. And 

if it had a further use, it was probably to tell the 

hour for vespers as well.” Dr. J. Charles Cox, 
the well-known ecclesiologist, who contributes the 

Introduction, accepts the conclusions which 

Father Horne here sets forth. 

The book is furnished with numerous plates 
showing the various types of dials, and the 
Appendix, which occupies more than half the 
volume, contains classified lists of all the churches 
in Somerset in which such dials have been dis- 
covered. Each dial is separately described, and 
its exact position noted, the date when it was 
examined being added in most cases. These 
details will give an idea of the thorough way in 
which Father Horne has studied his subject. He 
has been aided by many friends, and it is pleasant 
to find recorded among them ‘‘ Mr. E. E. Purnell, 
the rural postman at Queen Camel, who made a 
careful list of the Scratch dials in his neighbour- 
hood—where they abound—and gave me con- 
siderable assistance with them.” 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. Myers & Co. open their ‘ Short List 
of Rare Books, Original Drawings, Autograph 
Letters, &c. (List C 8),’ with a sumptuous copy 
of Vidal’s a eager Illustrations of Buenos 
Ayres and Monte Video,’ Ackermann, 1820, 
containing 18 additional coloured plates showing 
the native costumes worn in Peru (311. 10s.). For 
Burns’s autograph of the famous four lines 
beginning ‘‘ From the white-blossom’d sloe” 
601. is asked; and for a series of 46 beautiful 
drawings by a Chinese artist depicting the manu- 
facture of silk, and the growing of tea, rice, corn, 
&c., 1201. Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicles of England,’ 
continued to 1586 by John Hooker, and published 
in 1587, 3 vols. in 4, with the reprint of the 
castrations, 1722, the whole bound in crushed red 
levant morocco by R. de Coverly, is 181. 10s. A 
rare Stevenson item is also included: the ‘ Cata- 
logue of the Books and Manuscripts of Robert 
Louis Stevenson in the Library of the late Harry 
Elkins Widener, with a Memoir by A. S. W. 
Rosenbach,’ Philadelphia, privately printed, 1913 
(161.). 

Messrs. RIMELL & Son’s Catalogue 247 com- 
prises books relating to biography, history, poetry, 
art, and travel, perhaps the most notable being a 
volume containing nine plays by Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Shirley, Lee, and others, but especially 
a fine (1061 of ‘the Fourth Quarto of ‘ Othello,’ 
1655 (1001.). There are several regimental 
histories, such as General De Ainslie’s ‘ Historical 
Record of the First or Royal Regiment of 





Dragoons,’ 1887 (8s.); Sir George Arthur’s “Sto ry - 
of the Household Cavalry,’ 2 vols., 1909 (11. ¥és.) 5 * 
Davis’s ‘ Historical Records of the 2nd Roy 
Surrey,’ 1877 (5s. 6d.) ; and Burgoyne’s ‘ Historical” 
Records of the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders,” 
1883 (12s.). Our sailors are not overlooked; © 
witness James’ s ‘Naval History of Great Britain, ~ 
1793-1820,’ 1826, 6 vols. (11. 10s.). ‘ Le Diction- © 
naire Infernal, ou Bibliothéque Universelle, aux © 
Apparitions, 4 la Magie, au Commerce de J’Enfer,” | 
&c., 4 vols., Paris, 1825 (11. 5s.), may appeal to! 
some of our readers interested in ‘ Laying a a 
Ghost’ (ante, p. 135), ‘ 


Messrs. SrumMons & Waters of Leamington © 
Spa begin their Catalogue 305 with a number of @ 
extra- illustrated works, ranging from Cunning. 
ham’s ‘ Nell Gwyn,’ with a Life of the author b 
H. B. Whe. vatley, and 82 additional plates (21. 10s.), 
to a complete Set of the Greville Memoirs, 8 vols,, 
with an extensive series of additional portraits 
and views (14/1. 14s.). Many of the items are 
however, less than a half-crown; and the 5 vols, 
of the 1765 edition of Bacon’s works, in large t ¥ 
may be had for 17s. 6d., and the first 7 vols. of the ~ 
Journal of the Ex-Libris Society, 1892-8, for 7 
21. 2s. Two books mentioned in the present 
number of ‘N. & Q. may also be indicated— 
King’s Classical and Foreign Quotations,” 
3rd ed., 1904, 4s. 6d. (see ‘ Notices to Correspon- 
dents ’ below), and ‘ Shakespeare’s True Life, by, 
J. Walter, 1890, 7s. 6d. (see ante, p. 131). 





Notices to Correspondents. 


M. T. F.—Both forwarded. 

E. S. Dopcson.—Forwarded to R. H. 

CEciL CLARKE (‘‘ Amelia Mouser ”’).—See query ~ 
ante, p. 49. 

Joun Witcock (“ Than” sometimes a Pre ~ 
position).—See the discussions at 7 S. xi. 104, 
256, 476 ; 9 S.i. 3, 171. 

J.T.PAGE (Bl: vckthorn Winter).—Gilbert White 
noted in his ‘Selborne’ that the country people 
spoke of ‘ blackthorn winter.’ 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas (Bagpipes in Scotland and 
England).—Much on the subject will be fo 
at 6 S. xii. 186, 276, 319; 8 S. i. 492 ; ii. 36, with 
references to numerous authorities. 

A. C. T. (Battle of Athanree).—Low and 
Pulling’s ‘ Dictionary of English History’ says” 
that at the battle of Athenry in 1316, between 7 
the English and the Irish, 11,000 of the rey Connor 
sept, who were ostensibly fighting in the interesb 
of Edward Bruce, were slain.’ ‘ 
Lucis (‘ Securus judicat orbis terrarum ’ ”) ia 

Augustine , ‘Contra Epist. Parmen. ” iii, 245 
King’s * Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ 3rd edy 
supplies as an English rendering “The verdict of 
the world is conclusive,” and ina long note (p- 311) © 
refers to the effect of St. Augustine’s words upol = 
Newman. 

G. H. (Etymology of Bedford, Bedanford, oF) 
Bedcanforda).—Prof. Skeat discussed this pretty 
fully in his ‘Place-Names of Bedfordshire; 
printed for the Cambridge Antiquarian Society 
in 1906. He says that ‘‘ Bedan is the re 
genitive of Beda, so that the sense is ‘ Beda 
ford,’”’ and that the name “ was already 
existence in 571.” 


” 


St. 








